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News Paragraphs 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NEW DEPARTMENT. Putting the merg- 
er immediately into effect, the annual 
meeting of the Society will be held 
jointly with the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction. 
This will be the first meeting of the 
new Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 

The Board of Directors will meet 
on Wednesday, February 24. The gen- 
eral sessions and group meetings will 
be held on two successive days be- 
ginning on Thursday, February 25. 
The theme of the meeting is: how to 
meet war needs and conserve child 
values. 

On Thursday, February 25, the 
general session will consider wartime 
demands on the public schools. On 
the afternoon of the same day the 
meeting will be divided into four 
sections: (1) meeting the demands of 
the Victory Program; (2) solving 
long-time consumer problems through 
O. P. A.; (3) extending child welfare 
services; (4) promoting educational 
values in selling bonds and stamps. 

On Friday morning, February 26, 
the meeting will hear brief summaries 
by the leaders of the discussion groups 
after which a panel will discuss the 
ways of dealing with current prob- 
lems. The annual luncheon will be 
held at noon and will include brief 
presentations by the editors of the two 
new publications of the department: 
(1) Leadership at Work; (2) Con- 


sumer Education—Work in Progress. 
Other business meetings and joint con- 
ferences will be announced in full in 
the February number. 


i? 
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NEW BOARD OF DIRECTORS. The 
composition of the newly-constituted 
Board of Directors of the Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment is as follows: Hollis L. 
Caswell, H. Ruth Henderson, Marion 
Jordan, Helen K. Mackintosh, William 
T. Melchior, Alice Miel, Gladys L. 
Potter, Fannie J. Ragland, Maycie 
Southall, R. Lee Thomas, J. G. 
Umstattd, Jennie Wahlert, Gretchen 
Wulfing, William E. Young, Dale Zel- 


ler, C. L. Cushman, Edgar M. Draper, 
Alvin C. Eurich, J. Paul Leonard, 
Paul J. Misner, Harold Spears, and J. 


Wayne Wrightstone. The Executive 
Committee consists of Maycie South- 
all, Hollis L. Caswell, and Edgar M. 
Draper. 


o, 
—~ 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS IN RE- 
LATION TO MAN POWER. The Coop- 
erative Committee on Science Teach- 
ing was established by five scientific 
societies to deal with problems which 
workers in one single science field 
cannot attack alone. The committee 
consists of the following representa- 
tives of scientific societies: K. Lark- 
Horovitz and Glen W. Warner repre- 
senting the American Association of 
Physics Teachers; B. S. Hopkins and 
Martin V. McGill, the American 
Chemical Society; A. A. Bennett and 
Raleigh Schorling, the Mathematical 





Association of America; G. P. Cahoon 
and Robert J. Havighurst, the Na- 
tional Association for Research in Sci- 
ence Teaching; and Oscar Riddle and 
Walter F. Loehwing, the Union of 
American Biological Societies. 

The committee’s first work was to 
prepare a report on the preparation 
and certification of high school science 
teachers. This report was published 
in the October, 1942, issue of School 
Science and Mathematics. Copies of 
this report may be obtained free of 
charge by writing to the chairman, 
Robert J. Havighurst, at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The committee now plans to pre- 
pare a report on high school science 
and mathematics in relation to the 
man power problem. The committee 
plans to analyze the needs of the 
Army and of industry for technical 
and scientific training at the high 
school level and to pay special atten- 
tion to pre-induction training. 


o 
~~ 


PROVIDENCE SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 
EFFORT. In common with school sys- 
tems throughout the country Provi- 
dence is seeking to gear its school 
program to an all-out victory effort. 
In addition to a comprehensive cur- 
riculum revision of the traditional ele- 
mentary and secondary school subjects 
that is designed to strengthen the edu- 
cational values of these, particularly in 
time of war, the Providence schools 
are carrying on, among others, these 
four unique war activities: (1) War 
Elective Courses; (2) Flying Cadet 
Training Center; (3) “Issues of the 
War” Program; (4) Aviation Exhibit. 

Students in the Providence high 
schools are now being offered such 
war elective courses as pre-flight aero- 
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nautics, electricity, radio, automotive 
mechanics, nutrition in wartime, me- 
chanical drawing, consumer education, 
and navigation. The program of 
studies has been readjusted to permit 
students to take at least one war elec- 
tive course each term in addition to 
intensified courses in physical fitness, 
mathematics, and science. 

A flying cadet training center has 
been established at Central High 
School, where courses are offered eve- 
nings to prospective entrants to the 
Army Air Corps. Mathematics, sci- 
ence, and related subjects, including 
aeronautics, are being offered. Many 
of those already trained have entered 
the Air Corps and a few have already 
participated in actual air combat on 
the Libyan and other battle fronts. 

To acquaint students with the issues 
of the war there have been introduced 
into the curriculum such specific units 
as “The Background of World War 
II,” “The Meaning of Democracy,” 
and “America at War.” Another 
unit, “Ways to Victory,” is a consid- 
eration of five war economic problems 
—production, costs, rationing, price 
controls, and conservation. In addi- 
tion, a series of monthly auditorium 
programs which utilize motion pic- 
tures and other graphic aids is being 
used to build morale among students 
in the twelve junior and senior high 
schools of the city. 

The third floor of the Administra- 
tion Building is being given over to 
a permanent exhibit of instructional 
materials in aviation—maps, globes, 
charts, textbooks, and other teaching 
aids relating to the airplane and its 
possibilities during war and peace. 
Two large dioramas containing hun- 
dreds of model airplanes built by pu- 
pils are on display. The exhibit is 
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visited daily by groups of pupils under 
teacker supervision. 

In short, the Providence schools are 
striving to extend their activities in 
every way possible to prepare stu- 
dents for the immediate tasks which 
lie ahead of them in the armed forces, 
their auxiliaries, in industry, or in 
war-conditioned living. — Elmer R. 
Smith, in charge of Curriculum Im- 
provement Program, Providence Pub- 
lic Schools. 


i? 
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CHILDREN OF WORKING MOTHERS. 
Three specialists have been appointed 
in the United States Office of Educa- 


| tion to carry on administrative and 


supervisory duties in relation to the 
program of extended school services 
for children of working mothers. 
These are Hazel F. Gabbard, Helen 
Ruth Henderson, and J. William 
Maucker. Several others are expected 
to be added to the staff, which will 
work under the general direction of 
Assistant Commissioner Bess Goody- 
koontz. Responsibilities of these per- 
sons include consultative services to 
state education departments in setting 
up policies for the all-day school pro- 
grams and in stimulating effort for 
provision of needed facilities in local 
communities. The administrative and 
supervisory aspects of the program are 
being financed through an allocation 
of emergency funds set aside by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 


o 
Y 


SHARE YOUR PROJECTOR. The Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau of the Office of 
War Information estimates that there 
are 20,000 sound projectors (sixteen 
millimeters) in the United States, over 
half of which are owned by schools. 
If all these projectors were used only 
one day a week to show war films to 
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100 people, the weekly audience would 
be two million. Therefore, the bureau 
suggests that the school get govern- 
ment films from the nearest distrib- 
utor; show them to students in the 
morning, to a men’s luncheon club at 
noon, to a parent-teacher association 
meeting in the afternoon, and to a 
community gathering at night. 


o, 
. 


SERIES ON CULTURAL RELATIONS. 
The Service Bureau for Intercultural 
Education is sponsoring a series of 
teachers’ manuals and resource units 
under the general title, Problems of 
Race and Culture in American Educa- 
tion. This series will be published by 
Harper and Brothers during the school 
year 1942-43. The introductory man- 
ual is Intercultural Education in Amer- 
ican Schools: Proposed Objectives and 
Methods, by William E. Vickery and 
Steward G. Cole. This book presents 
a critical introduction to the field of 
intercultural education, discusses the 
major issues involved in developing 
better inter-group understanding, and 
suggests how teachers may plan a 
graded school and community pro- 
gram in this subject field. Other titles 
which have been announced include: 
Dramatizing Community Culture 
Problems in the Public School, by 
Francis Bosworth; Let’s Look at Negro 
America, by Edmonia White Grant; 
Historical Backgrounds of Ethnic Dif- 
ferences, by Bruno Lasker and William 
A. Hamm; and Peoples of the United 
States, by Simon Marcson. 

A resource unit for high school stu- 
dents dealing with inter-group preju- 
dices as they affect the individual and 
society is being prepared by Hortense 
Powdermaker, Queens College, New 
York. In addition, Ruth Kotinsky is 
writing a report on inter-group antag- 
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onism and intercultural education in 
four school settings. Miss Kotinsky’s 
study is based on records of interviews 
with school administrators and teach- 
ers, and of classroom observation. 


°, 
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TOWN MEETINGS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Town Hall in New York, producer 
of “America’s Town Meeting,” and 
Our Times, the national senior high 
school weekly newspaper, are cooper- 
ating to supply high schools which re- 
quest the service with an experienced 
moderator to conduct Junior Town 
Meetings as high school assemblies. 
Following upon a series of eighteen 
experimental meetings, Junior Town 
Meeting is offered to demonstrate tech- 
niques of discussion before high school 
students. 

On his arrival, the visiting mod- 
erator takes charge of several student 
speakers who are prepared to speak 
on some Town Meeting subject which 
has been selected by the social studies 
department from the weekly previews 
of “America’s Town Meeting” in Our 
Times. Together, student speakers 
and visiting moderator work out the 
techniques of presenting the program. 
They finally produce an assembly Jun- 
ior Town Meeting in which the entire 
student body participates. 

Our Times is published by the 


American Education Press, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


2, 
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OPINION OF YOUTH ON waR. A 
study of the views of youth about 
the war made by Fortune Magazine 
indicates that the nation’s ten million 
high school students are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of fighting the war to 
a finish, 2 meager 8.2 per cent only 
feeling it would be better to try to 
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Unanimous is the 
opinion that we are fighting for lib- 
erty, freedom, democracy, and Ameri- 
can ideals, eighty-two and one-half 
per cent expressing the belief that of 
these liberties freedom of speech and 
freedom of religion are the most pre- 


make peace now. 


cious. Virtually unanimous is the 
opinion that the United States should 
assume a positive role in organizing 
the world for peace after the war, but 
almost evenly divided are these stu- 
dents, as well they may be, on the 
question of whether young people will 
have a better or a poorer chance to 
get ahead after the war. 


eo 


ee 


TRAINING FOR AGRICULTURAL 
WoRKERS. A program of war produc- 
tion training for agricultural workers 
has been established in California un- 
der a state plan for the use of federal 
funds to provide instruction in meth- 
ods of achieving war production goals. 
The plan will be administered by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Education of the California State De- 
partment of Education who is the 
state director. These war production 
training courses are designed to offer 
assistance through systematic instruc- 
tion and training in new skills that 
will make the farmer more efficient 
and increase his ability to produce. 

Federal funds are to be used for this 
purpose. Instruction will be limited to 
eighteen different subjects, including: 
mechanical and shop courses; agricul- 
tural mechanics courses; and commods 
ity and food for victory courses. A 
minimum of ten persons must be en- 
rolled in order to organize and main- 
tain a course. Classes may be held 
at any location where the facilities are 
available and may be held at any time 
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All persons seventeen 
years of age or older are eligible for 
enrollment. 


2°, 
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AVIATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL PU- 
pits. White Plains High School is one 
of thirty-seven schools in New York 
State which have been selected to in- 
augurate intensive specialized aviation 
courses for qualified boys and girls. 
The offering includes three courses de- 
signed to achieve the following major 
objectives: (1) To give thorough prac- 
tical experience in designing, building, 
and flying power models; also to give 
an introduction to the theory of de- 
sign and flight. (2) To prepare boys 
to assimilate flight training of the 
armed forces quickly and effectively, 
including the study of aerodynamics, 
airplane engines, meteorology, commu- 
nication, and elementary air naviga- 
tion. (3) To teach the theory and 
technique of flight and aviation in- 
struction by actual experience in 
building flying models of gliders. 

The program will involve the co- 
operation of the following depart- 
ments: counseling, physical fitness, 
theory, aviation maintenance and re- 
pair, flying models, glider construc- 
tion, and a special afterschool program 
involving instructors of map-making, 
instruments, meteorology, and com- 
munication, 


.°, 
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SANTA BARBARA COUNTY CURRIC- 
ULUM PROGRAM. The recent publica- 
tion, Santa Barbara County Program 
of Curriculum Development, Volume 
VII, tells the story of an unusual five- 
year program. The other six volumes 
in the series are: Santa Barbara County 
Units of Study for Teachers in Ele- 
mentary Schools, Volume 1; Santa Bar- 
bara County Curriculum Guide for 
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Teachers in Elementary Schools, Vol- 
ume II; Santa Barbara County Teach- 
ers’ Guide for Use of Community Re- 
sources, Volume III; Santa Barbara 
County Curriculum Guide for Teach- 
ers in Secondary Schools, Volume IV; 
Santa Barbara County Guide for 
Teachers of Children of Different Cul- 
tures, Volume V; and Santa Barbara 
County Teachers Develop Builders in 
Daily Democratic Living, Volume VI. 

The consultative relationship be- 
tween most of the faculty of the 
School of Education of Stanford Uni- 
versity and of the Santa Barbara 
County school system is a unique co- 
Operative arrangement in the admin- 
istration of ongoing programs of in- 
structional improvement. The Stan- 
ford consultants sat with the commit- 
tees in many of their meetings, reacted 
to materials developed by the different 
groups, assisted in analyzing the edu- 
cational needs of the community and 
of the pupils in the schools, observed 
the educational activities of the teach- 
ers, and assisted in developing activi- 
ties in harmony with the policies 
herein described. 

The program was begun in 1935 
and is expected to continue indefinite- 
ly, although the intensive phase was 
completed at the end of the five-year 
period. An effort was made to 
help the teachers think in terms of 
the educational needs of students and 
of society rather than in terms of 
subject-matter material. The local 
administrative staff remained in charge 
at all times and was responsible for 
the determination of policies govern- 
ing all the work in the classroom. 

The several steps which roughly 
marked the progress of the program 
were: (1) development of a philosophy 
of education; (2) formulation of 
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scope and sequence of the curriculum; 
(3) development of problems based 
on the curriculum framework; and 
(4) the production of an experimen- 
tation with teaching materials. 

Demonstration teaching and experi- 
mentation with units of work on the 
elementary level and with the core 
curriculum on the secondary level 
were begun during the second year 
and are still continuing. During the 
final year of the cooperative pro- 
gram, the time of the consultants was 
spent largely in the preparation of 
source units to serve as guides in core 
curriculum work and in working with 
groups of leaders. 

A new type of institute was devel- 
oped designed to improve teaching. 
A curriculum laboratory was estab- 
lished which made available teach- 
ers’ materials needed in developing 
units of study. The program also 
included observation of teaching in 
local and other schools; common co- 
operative activities were planned for 
elementary and secondary teachers; 
summer workshops were conducted 
on the Stanford campus. 

It is felt that the type of in-service 
training developed in the program of 
curriculum development will be con- 
tinued and that the curriculum will 
continually be changed to meet the 
needs of present living. 


& 


PREPARATION OF ORIGINAL MATE- 
RIALS. Because materials for teaching 
housing are meager, the Project in 
Applied Economics at the University 
of Florida has prepared original ma- 
terials. Lithographed readers for pri- 
mary grades were written by teachers 
in a workshop at the Florida Curricu- 
jum Laboratory during the summer of 
1940, immediately following a whole 
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year in trying to teach housing more 
effectively. Their schools were in 
small towns and rural communities 
which are considered typically Amer- 
ican. 

Available texts had very little hous- 
ing in them and those texts which did 
contain housing were written for the 
wealthier ten per cent of the popu- 
lation of the country. One teacher 
was amazed to find that seventy-five 
per cent of her pupils had absolutely 
no conception of a dining room after 
she had shown the class a magazine 
illustration of one. The children came 
from homes where families ate from 
tables in the kitchen near the cook- 
stove. The teacher became convinced 
that learning to read ought to be done 
with materials that have significance 
in the lives of the children. The 
teachers carefully studied data of a 
detailed housing survey that the proj- 
ect had conducted in their communi- 
ties. Since the Project in Applied 
Economics is concerned with housing 
education in twelve grades, a commit- 
tee of the primary grade teachers 
conferred with others to determine 
what they should emphasize in their 
new readers. 

Actual production of readers turned 
out to be much more difficult than 
any of the teachers had ever thought. 
There were many problems. If the 
first reader followed the primer and 
the pre-primer, the characterizations 
would have to be considered as well as 
the vocabulary development. The 
writers had to rethink the whole prob- 
lem of child psychology and what 
would appeal to children.  Illustra- 
tions would have to contain accurate 
detail so that if the children of parents 
wished to adapt some of the ideas to 
their houses they could do so. Ac- 
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tually one of the little tables shown 
in an illustration in the primer has 
been copied and is in use. 

Four of the booklets that have been 
lithographed so far contain a total of 
ninety-six pages and 117 different 
words. No new word is used less 
than ten times in the book in which 
it is introduced and not until the 
Second Reader are more than two new 
words introduced on a page. All 
except six of the 117 words appear 
in the Revised Gates List and these 
occur in the first 2,500 words of the 
Thorndike list. 

The high school materials, in mime- 
ographed form, are still in experimental 
use in the schools. Schools interested 
in using these instructional materials 
are urged to write the Project in Ap- 
plied Economics, College of Educa- 
tion, Room 317, P. K. Yonge Build- 
ing, Gainesville, Florida. 


o, 
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HeattH Firms. The health film 
resources of the United States were 
surveyed by the American Film Cen- 
ter for the purpose of compiling a 
pamphlet entitled Health Films. The 
publication contains a descriptive list 
of 219 selected motion pictures, ar- 
ranged under thirty-eight subject clas- 
sifications. The pamphlet is available 
at twenty-five cents a copy (lower 
rates for larger quantities) from Sec- 
tion on Health and Medical Films, 
American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


2, 
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ON THE ECONOMIC FRONT. Ways 
to Victory, or the Civilian’s Share in 
Winning the War is the title of each 
of three small publications for the 
elementary, junior, and senior high 
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schools published by the Rhode Island 
office of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Each booklet includes a dis- 
cussion of five major problems: war 
production, war costs, war ceiling 
prices, war rationing, and war conser- 
vation. The second part of the pam- 
phlet contains five source units on the 
five major problems, presented in 
structure and vocabulary adaptable to 
each of the three school levels. 


od 
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BrieF 1TEMS. Edgar M. Draper has 
been named by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Society for Curriculum 
Study to serve on the new Executive 
Committee of the Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. He will serve for a term of 
three years. * * * W. H. Dutton, who 
has carried most of the responsibility 
in curriculum development in Eugene, 
Oregon, is on leave of absence to 
complete his work for the doctorate 
at Stanford University in elementary 
education and teacher training. * * * 
Glen Kendall, who was superintendent 
of education at Norris, Tennessee, be- 
fore beginning his graduate work at 
Columbia University, is now chief of 
Citizenship Education Division in the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice with offices in Philadelphia. * * * 
W. W. Charters is in Washington 
administering the Training Division 
Program of the War Man Power Com- 
mission. * * * The Fourteenth Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio, the na- 
tional conference of broadcasters and 
educators, meeting under the auspices 
of Ohio State University, will be held 
at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Friday through Monday, 
April 30-May 3, 1943. 




















Curriculum Development in 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. In 
the elementary schools of Atlantic City 
in 1938, all teachers were marshaled 
into working on a revision of outlines 
of study which were somewhat out- 
moded. Fields of special interest were 
designated and committees were made 
up from teachers especially interested 
in these fields. Every teacher worked 
on some particular committee. A 
university extension course was given 
in the city for about seventy-five in- 
terested teachers and a brief general 
outline formulated for setting up a 
philosophy as well as a procedure which 
would assist the “working” commit- 
tees. 

The committee on health education 
completed a handbook. The commit- 
tee on mathematics designated a grade 
placement of studies and made several 
studies toward establishing “levels” of 
achievement in these skills and abil- 
ity. They propose to continue to 
evaluate these and introduce certain 
suggestions on methods. All commit- 
tees have made brave starts, but many 
have been delayed in formulating a 
definite manuscript. 

The problem for the present year 
will be to make personnel adjustments 
from one committee to another where 
interest shows this advisable and to 
formulate a tentative report from each 
which will help to finally set up a 
course of study that is sufficiently 
definite to be helpful, but equally flex- 
ible and changeable to be of value. 
Mason A. Stratton, Director of Ele- 
mentary Education. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. The re- 
sponsibilities of public education in 
the present war emergency and the 
measurement and evaluation of pupils’ 
accomplishment were the two points 
of major emphasis in the curriculum 
development program during the year. 
These points formed the basis of one 
meeting of the Curriculum Council 
on measurement and evaluation; sev- 
eral meetings of the subcommittee on 
evaluation; meetings of the secondary 
principals, counselors, and department 
heads, and the elementary school prin- 
cipals; a series of conferences of jun- 
ior and senior high school teachers 
of the major subject fields, and a 
general conference of junior and senior 
high school teachers and principals de- 
voted to consideration of the topic, 
“What Are the Responsibilities of 
Secondary Education in the Present 
Emergency?” 

Throughout these meetings and 
conferences three specific questions 
were raised for consideration: (1) 
What are the specific purposes of in- 
struction in this particular school or 
in this particular subject-matter field; 
in other words, just what is it we are 
trying to teach? (2) How well are 
we accomplishing these purposes? (3) 
What changes should be made in terms 
of new emphasis in existing courses, 
new units of instruction which should 
be developed, and new courses which 
need to be offered? 

In connection with the first ques- 
tion listed above—namely, What is it 
we are trying to teach?—brief, con- 
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cise outlines of all the courses offered 
in the junior and senior high schools 
and in the special day and evening 
classes offered at the McKinley Con- 
tinuation High School, the Evening 
High School, and other adult classes 
were assembled and duplicated. This 
marks the first complete outline of 
all the secondary school courses which 
has been made available in Berkeley. 
In connection with question num- 
ber two, relating to the effectiveness 
with which pupils are accomplishing 
the purposes of instruction, a spelling 
survey test recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Evaluation and approved by 
the Curriculum Council was given to 
2,011 pupils of the low fourth, low 
sixth, low eighth, and low tenth 
grades. The Committee on Measure- 
ment and Evaluation also recommend- 
ed that more accomplishment tests be 
given in the secondary schools. 
Changes in courses of study and 
curriculum to make instruction more 
effective and to conform with changes 
required by emergency demands upon 
the schools have been made during the 
year in answer to the third question 
mentioned above. New units of in- 
struction were developed in the his- 
tory, geography, and peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere and to develop 
understanding, appreciation, and loy- 
alty to freedom and democracy in 
both junior and senior high schools. 
In the regular physical education 
courses required of all pupils, greater 
emphasis has been placed on the health 
education program, body building, and 
nutrition. First-aid instruction has 
also been included as a definite part 
of the physical education program in 
junior and senior high schools. In 
home economics classes, nutrition for 


health, and food study for greater 
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physical efficiency were emphasized. 
Many special classes for adults have 
been offered in day and evening sec- 
ondary schools in first aid, nutrition, 
civilian defense, home nursing, can- 
teen work, nursing, aviation, and gen- 
eral business and clerical training. 
Special classes for workers in civilian 
defense industries in machine shop, 
welding, shipfitting, electrical work, 
and related subjects have been offered 
throughout the year in cooperation 
with the state and federal vocational 
education program. Special day and 
evening classes during the summer 
were offered at Berkeley High School, 
McKinley High School, and Berkeley 
Evening High School. H. N. Mc- 
Clellan, Director of Curriculum. 


o, 
. 


BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS. A 
new science course of study for the 
junior high schools and a new social 
studies course of study for the sixth 
grade are being installed this fall in 
the public schools of Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts. Both courses have been de- 
veloped as a part of a long-term pro- 
gram of curriculum study in which 
all members of the teaching staff have 
participated. 

The science course has been com- 
pleted after a study of four years. 
Committees developed a try-out form 
which was used and which has been 
improved and made ready during the 
past year for publication. This project 
has been under the direction of a 
steering committee led by Miss Grace 
D. Keenan, supervisor of health edu- 
cation in the Brockton public schools. 
The new junior high school science 
program is designed to help pupils 
develop an understanding of the en- 
vironment as a basis for human ad- 
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justment; develop skill in problem 
solving; and develop scientific atti- 
tudes. 

Another committee led by Miss 
Mabel L. Handy, elementary grade 
supervisor, has developed a thoughtful 
course of study for use in the sixth 
grade. This new course will serve as 
a guide to help pupils discover “that 
modern civilizations owe much to the 
civilizations of earliest times; that 
changes and progress are wrought by 
overcoming obstacles, by using experi- 
ences of the past as steppingstones to 
new developments, and by the sharing 
of the contributions of all peoples for 
bettering the world.” Much emphasis 
has been given to a study of the peo- 
ples of South America. Marion E. 
Wiles, Educational Consultant. 


& 


CORVALLIS, OREGON. Two years ago 
the elementary teachers developed a 
curriculum handbook and accompany- 
ing charts. 

During the past year the curriculum 
development program was carried into 
the junior high school. The result 
of this workshop, under the direction 
of Dr. Hugh Wood, University of 
Oregon, and Superintendent J. F. 
Schenk, has been recently compiled 
into a mimeographed curriculum hand- 
book of 116 pages. The entire junior 
high faculty participated in the cur- 
riculum construction course. 

The junior high curriculum con- 
tinued the viewpoint of a develop- 
mental educational program. The ob- 
jectives of the Educational Policies 
Commission were incorporated in this 
viewpoint. Organization of the cur- 
riculum is around pupil needs and 
basic needs of man; namely, Man’s 
Relationship to Man (social and eco- 
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nomic); Man’s Arts of Expression 
(language, arts); Man’s Relationship 
to the Universe (science) ; Man’s Per- 
sonal Growth and Development. 

A departure was made from the 
correlation idea or ideal. It was frank- 
ly recognized that in a departmental 
organization the means and methods 
for correlating various subject-matter 
fields seemed difficult to execute and 
years of effort by schools in general 
brought small returns in terms of a 
practical application. Instead, each 
subject-matter field: has a coordination 
chart showing the relationship or co- 
ordinated experiences from other sub- 
ject-matter fields within the curricu- 
lum. These charts are designed to 
keep each teacher aware of the im- 
portant relationships that exist be- 
tween the units being taught in sev- 
eral subjects. 

In addition to the above junior high 
school curriculum handbook, elemen- 
tary handbooks were organized in the 
fields of art and music. Unit mate- 
rials, songs, and recordings were cor- 
related with the units of a correlated 
curriculum in the grades. Here one 
instructor teaches all the subjects. A 
few modifications of this practice are 
allowed when it is more proficient to 
exchange instructors in special subject- 
matter fields. J. F. Schenk, Superin- 
tendent. 


Me 
ey 


GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA. The Glen- 
dale, California, public schools are be- 
ginning the new year of curriculum 
activities without the services of the 
director of curriculum, Mr. Frank 
Gulick, who has been commissioned as 
lieutenant (sg) in the United States 
Navy, working in the development of 
motion picture films for the Navy 
educational program. 
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The second summer workshop com- 
pleted the major part of the field of 
providing units of work for the ele- 
mentary schools in the fields of social 
studies and sciences. Curriculum 
guides in social studies and science, 
language arts, and arithmetic have 
been completed for the elementary 
schools. A new Course of Study 
Guide for the senior high school Senior 
Problems Course has been distributed 
for use this fall. This required senior 
course covers nine basic units and six 
elective units. The basic units in- 
clude: Family Relationships; Social 
Arts; City Government — Glendale 
Welfare, City Planning; County Gov- 
ernment—T axation and Budgets; State 
Government; Traffic Control; The 
American Way; Personal and Occupa- 
tional Planning; and Buying. 

The major curriculum activities at 
present include the re-evaluation of 
the high school courses to determine 
possible changes which relate them 
more directly to the war effort. Typ- 


_ical of this is the new required course 


in the Junior College on “War In- 
formation.” Increased emphasis is 
placed on aviation, science, and math- 
ematics throughout the secondary 
schools. Willard S. Ford, Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 


o, 
BO 


KANAWHA COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA. 
In 1937 the Kanawha County schools 
introduced and made extensive use of 
the West Virginia Program of Study 
in the elementary schools. After using 
the Program of Study for three years, 
it was found that certain changes were 
desirable, even though the Program of 
Study was and is still considered an 
excellent piece of work. 

At the beginning of the school 
year, 1940-41, the superintendent of 
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schools initiated a Curriculum Revi- 
sion Organization for the elementary 
and secondary schools. This organi- 
zation was under the general super- 
vision of the assistant superintendents 
in charge of the respective schools. 

Preliminary steps were meticulous- 
ly planned and organized as suggested 
by authorities on curriculum studies, 
and a program was outlined for ad- 
ministration of curriculum reorganiza- 
tion. 

The curriculum revision committee 
in the elementary schools, in response 
to the expressed need of teachers and 
principals, decided upon three objec- 
tives: first, to evaluate the present pro- 
gram of study; second, to make what- 
ever changes should be made in order 
that the West Virginia Program might 
more fully meet the needs of our 
schools; and third, to make a more 
definite outline of materials to be used 
and to allocate such material to pro- 
motional periods. 

The committee submitted a supple- 
ment to the Program of Study con- 
sisting of individual studies on arith- 
metic, social science, language, and 
reading. The program in reading was 
more intensive, especially in the pri- 
mary grades, since a reading readiness 
program in the first grade was in 
progress. All primary teachers par- 
ticipated in the revision and submitted 
their summary to the committees for 
final consideration. 

The curriculum revision committees 
for the high school considered the 
fields of industrial arts, social sciences, 
commerce, physical education, and 
English. Other studies are still in 
progress. 

The program of industrial arts is 
important to our country. We have 
achieved outstanding recognition in 
our trade schools. The course of study 
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as submitted is the results of years of 
study. The program is set up on the 
basis of general shop for the smaller 
communities and unit shop in the 
Cities, 

The committee for social sciences 
considered their study in two parts: 
the junior high school and the senior 
high school. The textbook is no longer 
the legitimate center in the child’s 
learning experience, consequently no 
curriculum of social studies can be 
regarded as fixed or static. Increased 
attention is paid to the demonstrated 
value of surveys, form and group dis- 
cussions, interviews and other activi- 
ties. 

The study as prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce is the result of 
a revision of a previous tentative out- 
line to meet the present-day needs of 
business. 

The English Committee stressed the 
importance of reading, literature, and 
composition. The committee produced 
a course for the senior high school; 
one is now in preparation for the 
junior high school. ‘Every good read- 
er can become a better reader” is the 
trend of the study of reading. Read- 
ing and literature are held to be dis- 
tinctly different activities calling for 
different kinds of procedure. 

The course of study for high school 
biology is based on biological princi- 
ples, scientific attitudes, and elements 
of scientific method. 

The course of study for physical 
education is a cooperative product of 
all physical education teachers, the 
health department, and the division of 
assistant superintendents. This course 
provides suggestions for boys and girls 
from seventh to the twelfth grades, 
inclusive. It is adapted to all types 
of schools and especially planned and 
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developed to help the teachers whose 
reference material and equipment are 
limited. 

All the courses of study have been 
mimeographed and bound and given 
to all teachers in their respective 
schools, elementary or secondary. The 
curriculum studies will continue and 
modifications will be made as the needs 
arise. Virgil L. Flinn, Superintendent 
of Schools. 


% 
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New york city. The Curriculum 
Council assisted in the preparation of 
a bulletin entitled “Changing Con- 
cepts in Elementary Education,” 
which is intended to set forth an in- 
troductory statement of the revised 
program of elementary education. Fif- 
teen thousand copies were printed and 
placed in the hands of assistant super- 
intendents of schools. The bulletin 
was widely used by teachers and super- 
visors in their effort to rethink ele- 
mentary education in terms of pres- 
ent-day needs and requirements. 

A formulation of “Guiding Princi- 
ples for Curriculum Development” 
was undertaken which is now in press. 
A course of study in mathematics for 
Grades 7, 8, and 9, which summarized 
the work of a committee over ten 
years, was printed. 

The council gave consideration to 
the problem of organizing an elemen- 
tary school curriculum planning com- 
mittee and prepared a preliminary 
statement for submission to the Board 
of Superintendents. This general plan 
was approved, thereby initiating a 
general program of curriculum reor- 
ganization for the elementary schools. 
The function of this committee is to 
prepare a general manual outlining 
a curriculum program for the elemen- 
tary schools and to assist in the initia- 
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tion and coordination of specific 
courses of study and curriculum com- 
mittees. The committee will consist 
of representative staff members. In 
addition, the chairmen of subject 
committees and directors of special 
branches will be advisory members. 
Consultants from colleges and univer- 
sities will be added to the committee, 
and community groups and resources 
will be brought into relationship with 
the committee at appropriate points. 
This program is conceived both as one 
of teacher orientation and one of cur- 
riculum development. 

During the summer of 1942 fifteen 
hundred New York City teachers par- 
ticipated in a workshop on the war 
and the curriculum, producing over 
100 reports on various aspects of cur- 
riculum reorientation. These reports 
are being used as the basis for curric- 
ulum development in various fields. 
William H. Bristow, Secretary, Cur- 
riculum Council. 


o, 
~~ 


SANTA MONICA, “CALIFORNIA. At 
the high school level, we have intro- 
duced a course, “Elements of Pre- 
Flight Aeronautics.” This is a one- 
semester course required of all senior 
boys and open to senior girls. It 
includes an excellent review of math- 
ematics. 

At the junior and senior high school 
level, our home ecortomics departments 
are giving renewed emphasis to health 
and physical fitness, alteration and re- 
pair of garments, and preparation and 
use of the many substitutes for foods, 
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of which there may be a shortage. 
Health is being given increased atten- 
tion in courses in biology, physical 
education, and, in fact, in the entire 
school program. 

We are revising our units at the 
elementary level, eliminating some geo- 
graphic ones which have become obso- 
lete through war developments and 
giving increased attention to aviation, 
industry, science, world geography, 
and world affairs. 

Problems for courses in arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, general mathemat- 
ics, and trigonometry will be increas- 
ingly drawn from the fields of avia- 
tion, navigation, mechanized warfare, 
and industry. M. Evan Morgan, 


Counselor. 
a 
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YONKERS, NEW YORK. Concerning 
curriculum revision and improvements, 
the main feature in connection with 
curriculum work in the elementary 
schools this year has been adapting the 
program to wartime needs. For the 
past two years the emphasis has been 
upon the “democratic theme” and the 
transition into wartime emphasis has 
been very natural. A curriculum 
guide has been prepared for the use 
of intermediate grade teachers. Prep- 
arations have been made this year to 
begin a new social studies program in 
the seventh grades. The outline for 
this program has been furnished by 
the state department. It will include 
a revision of social studies in grades 
7-12. Yonkers will incorporate the 
new seventh grade program beginning 
in the fall. Jean B. Meikle, Director 
of Intermediate Grades. 





in Curriculum Making 


Franklin Bobbitt: Pioneer 


By CLOY S. HOBSON, Principal, Genoa 
Township High School, Genoa, Illinois 


FINAL APPRAISAL of Franklin 

Bobbitt’s contributions to the 
contemporary curriculum making 
movement cannot be made now for 
two reasons. First, although Bobbitt 
has retired from his teaching duties at 
Chicago, he has not made his final 
contribution in the field of the curric- 
ulum. From the comparative quiet of 
his retirement he plans to issue his more 
matured judgments based on his half 
century of thought and experience. 
These coming contributions should be 
included in the final appraisal. Sec- 
ond, the curriculum making move- 
ment is still in an infant state of in- 
effectiveness. It is impossible to judge 
the influence of any contribution until 
the movement has assumed more defi- 
nite characteristics and shows more 
promise of achieving its purposes. It 
is with these limitations in mind that 
the writer offers the following com- 
ments on the influence of Bobbitt’s 
work, 

His early teaching experiences led 
him to make one of his greatest con- 
tributions—his detailed analyses of the 
objectives of education in terms of life 
functioning. In 1893, at the age of 
seventeen, he became the teacher of an 
ungraded village elementary school of 
fifty-four pupils. He administered the 
state course of study according to the 
instructional methods then in vogue 
and read the state reading circle books 
—De Garmo’s Essentials of Method 
and McMurry’s General Method. He 
rebelled against the emphasis on meth- 


od and the neglect of vital content. 
He says: “The institutionalized state- 
prescribed schoolwork of textbook as- 
signments, the engulfing of those daily 
assignments, the regurgitation of them 
in recitation for six hours each day, 
the re-regurgitation of them in pe- 
riodic review, and the final re-re-regur- 
gitation in the examinations based on 
questions sent out bimonthly from the 
state office in Indianapolis—the whole 
process seemed utterly artificial, me- 
chanical, and alien to the total human 
situation in which it was made to 
go on.” 

Spencer’s Education and Locke’s 
Thoughts on Education, which he read 
by chance and not as assigned reading, 
were much more understandable to 
him. He decided that what pupils 
needed to know was how to live right- 
ly in a many-sided way and that the 
basic learning was to be in and along 
with the doing. For the next few 
years he did not teach, but engaged 
in wage-earning work and in self- 
education. He did not enter college 
until he was twenty-two years old. 
In that interval of self-education he 
became the independent thinker that 
he has been throughout his professional 
life. He began then to formulate the 
educational objectives in terms of life 
activities for which he has become 
famous. 

After he received the A.B. degree 
from the University of Indiana in 
1901, he spent five years in the Philip- 
pine Normal School helping to plan 
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and inaugurate a new system of edu- 


cation. As a member of the com- 
mittee of seven that formulated the 
islands’ first curriculum, he measured 
the worth of each item that went into 
the curriculum on the basis of pupils’ 
needs. His belief in such a curricu- 
lum was becoming a fixed philosophy. 

He returned to the United States, 
entered Clark University, and in 1909 
received the Ph.D. degree under G. 
Stanley Hall. He went immediately 
to the University of Chicago as an 
instructor in educational administra- 
tion. By 1918 he had risen to a full 
professorship in that field, which title 
he held until he retired in 1941. 

That Bobbitt is more widely known 
for his work in curriculum than in 
administration resulted from his early 
experiences at Chicago. He soon be- 
came a leader in the development of 
school surveys. He either directed or 
participated in such early surveys as 
South Bend, San Antonio, Cleveland, 
Grand Rapids, St. Louis, and Denver. 
In each survey he asked essentially 
three questions: (1) What education 
are they trying to accomplish? (2) 
Is it the kind that promises, when well 
done, to meet the needs of the pupils 
and the community? (3) If so, is 
it well done? The answer to the sec- 
ond question was found in each survey 
to be a definite negative. He did not 
know in detail what kind of education 
would meet the needs. He did know 
that the kind practiced generally would 
not. As a professor of educational 
administration, Bobbitt felt that he 
must see clearly the nature of the 
education to be administered before 
he could see clearly how to admin- 
ister it. 

He thought that his side trip into 
the field of curriculum would be a 
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brief one and that he would soon be 
back on the main road of administra- 
tion. He soon discovered, however, 
that curriculum development is an ex- 
tremely broad and complex field with 
little tradition to guide the workers 
and with much tradition in the fields 
of method and administration in di- 
rect conflict with his concept of good 
curriculum practices. He felt that 
the problem of what to teach is too 
important to trifle with. He was not 
content to make a superficial study 
and to leave as his contribution a set 
of immatured judgments. His side 
trip became the main journey for 
thirty years. He is only now ready 
to return to a consideration of the 
administration of the kind of a cur- 
riculum his more matured judgment 
dictates. 

Franklin Bobbitt has rightly been 
called the father of the modern cur- 
riculum making movement. In 1918, 
after six years of experience in school 
surveys and after writing several 
epoch-making reports on these surveys, 
an example of which is the Cleveland 
Foundation publication, What the 
Schools Teach and Might Teach, he 
published the book, The Curriculum, 
which marks sharply the beginning 
of modern thought in the field. In 
that book he made it clear that noth- 
ing short of complete reorganization 
would suffice, that revision of the ex- 
isting curriculum would be inadequate. 
The profession adopted his idea in 
theory and since that time has been 
talking about, not curriculum revi- 
sion, but curriculum making. 

Bobbitt has not written a large 
number of books—the University of 
Chicago card catalog lists fourteen— 
nor has he written many magazine ar- 


ticlese—The Readers Guide and The 
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Education Index together list thirty- 
five. This comparatively small bulk 
of literature resulted probably from 
two contrary impulses, his hesitancy 
in making statements until he was 
sure he had discovered the truth and 
the necessity of carrying on his work 
of teaching, even though he was un- 
certain. In his student days he did 
not have a single course in curricu- 
lum; his work, under the responsibility 
of giving to others, was the course 
wherein he learned. His conception 
of the importance, the complexity, 
and the magnitude of curriculum 
making and his intellectual integrity 
explain his reticence. 

He served on three committees of 
national scope—the Committee on the 
Economy of Time in Education, the 
committee of the National Society for 
the Study of Education which pro- 
duced the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook, 
and the Subcommittee on Objectives 
of the National Commission on the 
Social Studies. He was not satisfied 
with the work of these committees, 
for he felt that their efforts were 
futile. Likewise he was not satisfied 
with his work as assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of the curriculum 
making work in Los Angeles and in 
Toledo. He felt that he was totally 
unprepared for such work; that he 
should sit in as an observer to learn, 
not as a leader to direct; and that 
what he and the committees finally 
did had little permanent effect on the 
education of the children. 

If Bobbitt has failed, up to the pres- 
ent time, to secure the active and 
wholehearted following of the profes- 
sion in the movement he fathered, it 
is probably because he has lacked the 
certainty, necessary in his own mind 
because of his high intellectual integ- 
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rity, to present his philosophy clearly 
and vigorously. His uncertainty re- 
sulted probably from his failure to see 
clearly until the latter years of his 
teaching career, that his own thinking 
is based on one philosophy and that 
the thinking and the practices of the 
profession are based on an opposing 
one. Bobbitt believes that only the 
exercise of the functions of living 
educates. The profession, on the 
other hand, has institutionalized in- 
struction and practices instruction as 
education. The methodologists and 
administrators have been so wedded to 
the theory of instruction as education 
and have been so busy finding more 
effective ways of instructing that they 
have not so much rejected Bobbitt’s 
theory of functioning as education 
as they have never given it serious 
thought. His 1941 book, The Cur- 
riculum of Modern Education, pre- 
sents a well-rounded picture of func- 
tioning as education. It should dispel 
any confusion that anyone has had 
concerning Bobbitt’s philosophy or the 
implementation of it. Much of the 
profession has already accepted his 
philosophy in its thinking, and much 
more of it will accept it in the future. 
It will be a long time, however, be- 
fore education by means of life func- 
tioning will be the common practice. 

Bobbitt’s answer to the question, 
“What is the most outstanding fact 
concerning the curriculum that you 
have observed in your half century of 
dealing with it?” has been, ““The slow- 
ness—the almost complete absence— 
of advance.” The weight of tradition, 
the power of vested interests, the re- 
sistance of institutionalized ideals to 
change—all these have made funda- 
mental changes in curriculum prac- 
tices slow and difficult. One of his 
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students has said that he is well ahead 
of educational thought and two dec- 
ades ahead of educational practice. 

Always a philosopher, Bobbitt’s 
greatest contribution will probably be 
found in his enunciation of a complete 
philosophy to guide curriculum mak- 
ers. The details of it are in The Cur- 
riculum of Modern Education. It is 
epitomized in the preface to that book 
and is quoted here. 


The nature of the social order is deter- 
mined, obviously, by the way men think, 
feel, plan, and act. If they can do these 
things in proper ways in connection with 
the several phases of human life, they can 
maintain a world fit for man. 

Education then is to help children and 
youths day by day and year by year to see 
things truly, to think about them clearly, 
to feel toward them rightly, to plan wisely 
their daily dealings with them, and then 
forcefully to achieve their purposes. Their 
education is to help them to the experiences 
each day and year that gradually make 
them proficient in worthy living. 
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The theme of the book is a very simple 
one: The good life is the thing that is to 
be learned, and the pupils learn it by living 
it. Families, schools, and the general society 
provide the necessary conditions. 


The educational profession recog- 
nizes the failure of the public schools 
to do a major part, as one among the 
many active forces, in shaping the per- 
sonalities of pupils. The modern ob- 
server can say with the ancient one: 
‘““We send our boys to the masters, and 
the other boys educate them.” If the 
public school is to assume its proper 
role in training children and youths, it 
will need to wrest the initiative from 
the innumerable out-of-school experi- 
ences that are now so potent as edu- 
cators and to substitute for its own 
impotent practices the experiences in 
every-day living that are demonstrably 
better. It is the opinion of the writer 
that Bobbitt’s philosophy, now made 
clear, will become the guide. 








Evaluation in the Eight-Year Study 


By CYRIL O. HOULE, Secretary of the 
Department of Education, University of Chicago 


HE CURRENTS OF thought which 

created the problem attacked by 
the third volume in the Eight-Year 
Study! have run deep in American 
education for the last thirty years. 

Like every other protest movement, 
progressive education depended for a 
time solely on the zeal of its ad- 
herents. They had little doubt that 
the new methods would create a hap- 
pier balance of personality in their 
students, adding to the skills and 
knowledge of the traditional curric- 
ulum an integrated symmetry of un- 
derstandings, appreciations, and social 
attitudes. To the theorists of progres- 
sive education, this outcome seemed 
a logical certainty; given certain 
premises, certain conclusions were 
bound to follow. To those who car- 
ried theory into practice, the outcome 
also seemed clear, being evidenced by 
subjective judgments of the growth of 
the children in schools dominated by 
the new conceptions. 

Those teachers, however, to whom 
progressive education did not make a 
powerful appeal remained dubious, 
skeptical, or even derisive. They 
doubted the premises of the philoso- 
phers and failed to discern in the 
students of the new schools those 
evidences of growth which the advo- 
cates of progressive methods seemed 
to see so clearly. Furthermore, those 
of a traditional cast of mind criticized 
progressive educators for the looseness 

1Smith, Eugene R., Tyler, Ralph W., and the 
Evaluation Staff. ‘‘Appraising and Recordin 
Student Progress.”’ Adseatese in American Ed- 


ucation, Volume III. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. 550 p. 


of their definitions of the qualities of 
mind and behavior which they sought. 
What, precisely, it was asked, were 
these new attitudes and understand- 
ings which were desired? How did 
they manifest themselves? How did 
one know when one had _ them? 
Around these questions there developed 
a conflict which could not be re- 
solved because objective evidence ac- 
ceptable to both sides was lacking. 
There were many standardized achieve- 
ment tests, but they were chiefly meas- 
ures of skills and knowledge, and 
therefore, in the opinion of the pro- 
gressives, did not evaluate many of the 
outcomes toward which the new 
schools directed their efforts. 

The obvious problem was to de- 
velop and validate instruments that 
would measure the extent to which 
the new goals were achieved. This 
problem was one of staggering mag- 
nitude, involving the careful definition 
of goals which seemed so intangible 
and general as almost to defy descrip- 
tion and the subsequent development 
of tests which measured in precise 
terms the extent to which these subtle 
goals were achieved. Furthermore, 
both objectives and tests must be de- 
veloped in the midst of the suspicion, 
distrust, and lack of cooperation 
which the conflict over progressive 
education had produced. 

To this problem, several investi- 
gators turned their attention, among 
them Wrightstone, Tyler, Bedell, and 
Ojemann. The first full-scale attack, 
however, came when the Commission 
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on the Relation of School and College 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion was appointed. This commission 
undertook to study and evaluate pro- 
gressive schools in general and thirty 
especially chosen schools in particular. 
The full story of its effort is presented 
in the series entitled Adventure in 
American Education, of which this 
book is one volume. Its particular 
function is to report on the develop- 
ment of techniques for evaluation and 
recording the products of evaluation. 

Early in the study, it was realized 
that the problem was too big to be 
undertaken by any but a widely co- 
operative effort. Therefore, while a 
large staff of experts in test construc- 
tion was employed to stimulate and 
facilitate the work, the main reliance 
for the expression, definition, and clar- 
ification of the objectives was left in 
the hands of committees composed of 
teachers and school officers, primarily 
drawn from the thirty cooperating 
secondary schools. 

The cooperative thought of these 
hundreds of people could not be ef- 
fectively integrated and _ canalized 
without a substantial agreement on 
common purposes and the assumptions 
which underlie them. Therefore, be- 
fore developing either evaluational in- 
struments or record forms, Smith and 
Tyler and their associates carefully 
thought through and recorded the 
major ends they sought and the con- 
ditioning factors which must influence 
the product of their endeavors. It 
was decided that a program of evalua- 
tion can serve,five purposes: “it can 
provide a periodic check which gives 
direction to the continued improve- 
ment of the program of the school; it 
can help to validate some of the im- 
portant hypotheses upon which the 
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program operates; it can furnish data 
about individual students essential to 
wise guidance; it can give a more 
satisfactory foundation for the psycho- 
logical security of the staff, of par- 
ents, and of students; and it can sup- 
ply a sound basis for public relations.” 

In developing a program to reach 
these ends, a number of assumptions 
must be made, of which eight are of 
particular importance. First, “educa- 
tion is a process which seeks to change 
the behavior patterns of human be- 
ings.” Second, “the kinds of changes 
in behavior patterns in human beings 
which the school seeks to bring about 
are its educational objectives.” Third, 
“an evaluation of the educational pro- 
gram is a process for finding out to 
what degree these changes in the stu- 
dents are actually taking place.” 
Fourth, “human behavior is ordinarily 
so complex that it cannot be ade- 
quately described or measured by a 
single term or a single dimension.” 
Fifth, “the way in which the student 
organizes his behavior patterns is an 
important aspect to be appraised.” 
Sixth, “the methods of evaluation are 
not limited to the giving of paper and 
pencil tests; any device which provides 
valid evidence regarding the progress 
of students toward educational objec- 
tives is appropriate.” Eighth, “the 
responsibility for evaluating the school 
program belonged to the staff and 
clientele of the school.” 

Purposes are of little value without 
a methodology which translates them 
into action. In attacking the problem 
of evaluating the objectives of pro- 
gressive schools, Smith and Tyler and 
their associates formulated a procedure 
which involves seven major steps. The 
testing out and validation of this pro- 
cedure is, perhaps, the major contribu- 
tion of their study. 
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To begin with, objectives must be 
formulated ‘“‘on the basis of considered 
judgment, utilizing evidence regard- 
ing the demands of society, the char- 
acteristics of students, the potential 
contributions which various fields of 
learning may make, the social and 
educational philosophy of the school 
or college, and what we know from 
the psychology of learning as to the 
attainability of various types of ob- 
jectives.” It is clear here as else- 
where throughout the study that eval- 
uation is looked on not as an extrane- 
ous process, but as a part of the funda- 
mental pattern of teaching, and that 
teachers need training in evaluation 
quite as much as in any other part 
of their responsibilities. 

Second, the objectives must be clas- 
sified into their major types. For 
example, some objectives deal with 
“the acquisition of important informa- 
tion” and others with “the cultivation 
of useful work habits and study skills.” 
The staff of the study developed ten 
of these major types. 

Third, the objectives must be clari- 
fied by being made more specific and 
stated in terms of behavior. It is not 
enough for a teacher to state that he 
wishes to cultivate useful work habits 
and study skills. He must define pre- 
cisely which habits and skills are de- 
sired. 

Fourth, situations must be identified 
in which students will demonstrate 
the kind of behavior which the objec- 
tives indicate as desirable. In what 
ways, for example, are useful work 
habits and study skills demonstrated 
in the lives and work of high school 
students? 

Fifth, promising methods for ob- 
taining evidence regarding each ob- 
jective must be selected and tried. 





more promising must be selected for 
further development and approval. 


Those tests which are proved to be © 


most valid and reliable are reworked 
to make them even more effective. 


Seventh, means must be developed © 
for interpreting and using the results © 


of the improved evaluational instru- 
ments. The tests themselves are not 
enough; they must be made functional 
in the thinking and teaching of the 
school personnel and in the improved 
education of the children. 
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Sixth, after a preliminary trial of a 4 
number of methods of appraisal, the © 
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Most of the book describes the ways © 


in which the evaluation staff and the 
cooperating teachers used the method- 


ology outlined above to appraise stu- | 


dent progress toward several of the 
major types of objectives. Chapter II 


deals with the testing of certain as- | 


pects of thinking: the interpretation 
of data, the application of principles 
of science and of logical reasoning, 
and the nature of proof. In Chapter 
III, the evaluation of social sensitivity 
is described in terms of the evaluation 
of beliefs on social issues and the abil- 
ity to apply social facts and generali- 
zations. In Chapter IV, the efforts 
which were made to test the appre- 
ciation of literature and art are out- 
lined. In Chapter V, the evaluation 


of interests is analyzed and the interest 
index which the staff developed is ~ 
presented. In Chapter VI, the efforts © 
to evaluate personal and social adjust- | 


ment are described. Chapter VII is, 
in a sense, a summary, for it contains 


a description of the ways in which the © 
total body of evaluation data may be © 
interpreted and used. The principles © 
governing the effective planning and 7 
administration of an evaluation pro- | 
gram in a school are presented in © 


Chapter VIII. 
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Realizing the necessity, both for 
guidance and for transfer purposes, to 
record carefully the data derived from 
student appraisal, the commission ap- 
pointed several committees on records 
and reports. The work of these com- 
mittees is described in the second, and 
briefer, part of this book. Before de- 
veloping the records, a general philoso- 
phy was formulated, together with a 
set of working objectives. In the light 
of this common understanding the 
committees then turned to four major 
tasks: the development of a record 
card on which teachers could rate the 
traits and characteristics of their stu- 
dents; the formulation of a report 
card to be sent by the school to par- 
ents; the preparation of a form for 
the transfer of students from school 
to college; and the development of a 
recording instrument covering the 
progress of pupils in individual sub- 
ject fields. These four forms, and 
the basic assumptions and activities 
underlying their development, are de- 
scribed in Chapters X-XIII. 

Eight years of hard thought and 
study have gone into this book. Much 
is in it that is not easily mastered 
and a third and fourth reflective read- 
ing of certain parts of it will yield 
productive insights to the reader. It 
is an important book, and it will live 
for a time and have great influence. 
Yet, curiously enough, the very meth- 
od which was used in developing it 
will shorten the period of time in 
which it will be a valuable and pri- 
mary source and hasten the time when 
it will be esteemed only as a pioneer 
study. For the studies which the 


book reports enlisted the cooperation 
of many people and spread wide the 
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knowledge of what evaluation can be. 
Already, much of what the book says, 
which would have seemed original in 
1935, seems almost to be a part of 
common knowledge in the field of ed- 
ucation in 1942. This broad base of 
understanding means that there are 
already many workers who are study- 
ing along the line developed in the 
book and who are already extending 
and refining the concepts and instru- 
ments described in it. 

The chief criticism that is usually 
leveled against the new types of eval- 
uational instruments is that they are 
difficult to make, to use, and to inter- 
pret. It is true that, since the types 
of behavior patterns which are being 
studied are complex, the instruments 
which are used in the study must also 
be intricate. And yet, the more com- 
plex the testing becomes, the less it 
can be integrated into the structure 
of a teacher’s habits of teaching. To 
some extent this problem can be re- 
solved if evaluation is carried on co- 
operatively by teachers and specialists 
in test construction and interpreta- 
tion, but it must be recognized that 
the structure of a testing program 
can be so elaborate and cumbersome 
as to collapse of its own weight. 
Much more investigation will be nec- 
essary into the ways by which a de- 
sirable balance may be struck. 

The careful and scrupulously logical 
thinking which is demonstrated in this 
book provides a synthesis for the op- 
posing positions of the traditionalist 
and the progressive. And thus, to a 
large extent, the problem which Smith 
and Tyler set out to attack has been 
solved. 





Work Experience: Basic Issues 


By F. P. HASKYN, Colma, 


N CONSIDERING the relation of work 
programs for young people to more 
traditional educational procedures, 
two types of problems will be encoun- 
tered. These problems will permeate 
all questions bearing upon the edu- 
cational character of such enterprises. 
The first group of problems is large- 
ly administrative in nature. They con- 
cern the routines for administering a 
program, the precise relationships of 
the parties and agencies interested in 
the program, the contributions to the 
program for which they are responsi- 
ble, the details of supervision, the gen- 
eral objective of the program, the 
hours of participation, the work to be 
accomplished and the like. To date 
these problems have received the larger 
share of attention and, perhaps rightly 
so, since upon their solution depends 
the putting of any program into ef- 
fect. They are the problems with 
which, to date, the majority of indi- 
viduals naturally interested in work 
activities have been chiefly concerned. 
Also they are the matters about which 
most differences of opinion and con- 
flicts of interest are likely to arise. 
In addition to these immediate and 
practical concerns there are others of 
a different type which have a bearing 
upon the subject. Among them are 
those which are frequently met in the 
form of queries of the type “what is 
work experience?” and “what does 
work experience mean?” They also 
appear as statements to the effect that 
work experience must or must not be 
a part of the curriculum or that it 
possess this or that value or fails to 
possess it. It is not the purpose here 
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to deal with all the questions noted 
above. They suggest, however, one 
or two simple items which may be 
worth noting. 

Whenever we begin to deal with 
ideas involving the words “work” and 
“experience,” we are dealing with 
loaded words. The pair is endowed 
with a great variety of rich and am- 
biguous connotations. Much of our 
thought becomes entangled in these 
connotations. We confuse the ac- 
cepted meaning of terms for valid 
ideas. We take our reactions to them 
as the character of the activity to 
which they refer. Thus when young 
people engage in something called 
“work,” this automatically means that 
they are engaged in some “practical” 
and “useful” activity. A work pro- 
gram is likely to be thought of as 
something “real” and “‘down to earth.” 
Accordingly, it will entail all kinds of 
good consequences. It will be an 
antidote for all that is formalized or 
abstract in the way of knowledge. 
When we call something “work,” it 
often acquires a significance which it 
would not possess were we to class it 
as “play” or “recreation.” One does 
not need to consult educational litera- 
ture to become aware of this point. 

The situation becomes worse when 
the notion of “experience” is intro- 
duced into the context. What was 
merely work now acquires an added 
value; it becomes educative as well. 
It takes on a significance which was 
not previously discernible. One some- 
times wonders at the adulation ac- 
corded the notion of “experience.” 
One constantly hears of what can be 
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accomplished for young people and 
their training if only they can be 
given experience in this, that, or the 
other thing instead of merely learning 
about it. Many who are inclined to 
frown upon putting youth to work 
see the affair in a different light if it 
can be referred to as an “experience,” 
although obviously calling something 
by a different name institutes no 
changes in it or bestows no qualities 
upon it which it did not already pos- 
sess. One is fairly safe in assuming 
that no small portion of the educa- 
tional values awarded the work ac- 
tivities of the youth agencies stems 
from the meaning of words. Employ- 
ment for those who had not previously 
worked becomes an “experience” and 
then becomes “‘educative” as if through 
an act of classification new values had 
been achieved. Like savages, we are 
prone to ascribe to words and symbols 
powers residing only in facts and 
events. 

In this connection it might not be 
amiss to consider what types of items 
are involved in making a contact with 
work an “experience,” the features 
which are the “experience” part of a 
work program. 

In the first place, one feature will 
consist of the acquisition of habits and 
automatic responses to routine. These 
habits and responses will be part of 
the “experience.” What particular 
ones are present will, of course, depend 
upon the kind of work to be accom- 
plished. But some modicum of ma- 
nipulative skills will be one item. An- 
other will be becoming familiar and 
reacting habitually to work routines 
and procedures. The presence of ha- 
bitual reactions makes for efficiency 
in the performing of work. Their 
possession permits one to behave ef- 
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fectively in given and familiar situa- 
tions. They compose “work habits” 
and a great deal of what is known 
as the “proper attitudes toward work.” 
An individual becomes “broken in” 
on a job, not when he can tell about 
it, but when he acquires appropriate 
responses. 

One meets this feature of “‘experi- 
ence” frequently in establishing and 
supervising work programs. It ap- 
pears in the guise of quite obvious and 
practical problems. The C. C. C. and 
N. Y. A. have long been familiar with 
what is involved. One of the difficul- 
ties often encountered by these agen- 
cies is that of providing work requiring 
skills for its accomplishment  suffi- 
ciently complex to permit some profi- 
ciency to be acquired. Whoever at- 
tempts to operate a work program will 
constantly meet this situation. Work 
which is “puttery” or entails only the 
most elementary manual labor and 
routine is likely to seem short on 
experience. It is short on the variety 
and complexity of reactions to be ac- 
quired. This does not mean that all 
work programs must be built around 
some craft or trade or be directed to 
meeting the demands of a specific em- 
ployment. The selecting of work re- 
quiring some degree of manipulative 
skill and adjustment to specific routine 
is simply one method, and the simplest, 
of getting some experience into the 
doing of work. For this reason work 
programs are likely to drift into voca- 
tional training or training for some 
occupation. 

The C. C. C. constructs fire trails 
both by machinery and by hand labor. 
Both projects are work programs, but 
the “work experience” gained in each 
case is not comparable. This is true, 
not because one instance is trade train- 
ing and the other is not, but because 
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in one instance there is more “‘experi- 
ence,” that is, more specific reactions 
to be acquired. In one instance, there 
is more to be learned than in the other. 

The same point comes up again 
when it comes to the problem of 
equipment for a work program. A 
program conducted with antiquated, 
inadequate or inappropriate equipment 
tends to become a meaningless affair. 
It will arouse little enthusiasm on the 
part of the participants. They will 
acquire habits apropos to very little, 
or acquire the wrong ones, or fail to 
acquire any at all. The whole process 
may end by being futile. It will be 
futile for the same reason that giving 
“experience” in farming by cultivat- 
ing with plows made from forked 
sticks would be futile. The exercise 
would be work all right, but certainly 
not much of an experience. 

It may be noted in passing that 
work programs can easily be as dull, 
fruitless, and pointless as the most 
esoteric and “dead” subject matter 
ever devised. It is interesting to hear 
individuals declaim against giving 
young people dated subject matter, 
and at the same time assume that work 
experience is somehow an_ infallible 
alternative, that work programs are 
automatically enriching and enlighten- 
ing. Work programs are not auto- 
matically “real,” “practical,” or any- 
thing else. They can be open to all 
the accusations ever leveled against 
the classics. 


Another feature of the experience 
which may be derived from contact 
with work consists of specific or gen- 
eral related information and factual 


data. A sizable portion of what we 
are pleased to call work experience is 
actually factual data and information 
given in connection with the doing 
of work. Sometimes such informa- 
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tion is essential to the obtaining of 
habits and appropriate adjustment to 
routine. This is usually the case where 
the habits and routine are complex. 
Often, however, general related in- 
formation is given because the re- 
sponses are so minor that the “expe- 
rience” has to be made up from an- 
other source. One can call such data 
“experience” if one desires, though ac- 
tually it appears in the form of plain 
instructional content. For example, 
one may say that working in the for- 
ests or on the land has been a val- 
uable experience for young men be- 
cause it has acquainted them with the 
importance of conservation and the 
relation of land to human _ values. 
Actually, of course, this appreciation 
of conservation values would be de- 
rived from factual data given. The 
work would be simply the peg on 
which to hang it. As a matter of 
fact, an individual could, in all prob- 
ability, have accomplished the same 
work in any instance without such 
knowledge. One does not need to 
have a glimmering of the meaning of 
sustained yield in forest conservation 
or know the least part about the pro- 
tection of watersheds to build a fire- 
break. Without such general infor- 
mation, it may be said, the work done 
by individuals would lack some mean- 
ing, it would not be the “work expe- 
rience” which it might have been. 
This is no doubt true. But it bears 
out the point that one of the items 
which we are pleased to call work 
experience is, at bottom, reducible to 
instructional content and factual data. 
And, finally, there is the most im- 
portant feature to consider relative to 
this whole idea of work experience and 
its values. This is the feature which 
lies at the basis of making anything 
an “experience.” An “experience” is 
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not something which one simply goes 
out and has. It is not an entity shot 
into an individual like a quantum. 
The condition applies to the doing of 
work and to work programs as well 
as to anything else. It is not possible 
simply to “give” young people work 
experience. 

If what is to be derived from a 
work program is to be anything more 
than the acquisition of certain habits 
and the accumulation of incident fact- 
ual data, it will be because the par- 
ticipant makes it an “experience.” The 
experience he obtains will depend upon 
his mental furniture in the way of 
ideas and general knowledge with 
which to piece together and interpret 
the events, incidents, and details which 
he encounters. Experience is com- 
posed, roughly, of particular details, 
disjointed facts and unconnected 
events linked together and made fluid 
in the minds of individuals by inter- 
pretations, inferences, judgments, and 
mental patterns. Personal develop- 
ment, for instance, is not derived from 
the performance of labor. It is the 
product of the interpretive and in- 
ferential processes an individual can 
make regarding his activities. This 
linking together of details is what 
makes the doing of anything an “‘ex- 
perience.” Without this process one’s 
activity will remain, as given in the 
classic description for such a state 
of affairs, a “great, big, buzzing con- 
fusion.” And, unfortunately, the 
process involves ideas and even ab- 
stractions. The most empirical and 
inductive of sciences never assumes 
that one has anything when one deals 
only with isolated facts. Recorded 
data and facts enter the body of 
scientific knowledge and become, so 
to speak, the scientific experiences of 
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mankind when they are attacked by 
ideas as to what to look for, what 
to anticipate, what to discount and 
what inferences to make. The contact 
with work can be no different. It 
can become an experience only when 
there is brought to it some basis for 
interpretation. 

One may note this feature in a 
minor form in many of the discussions 
on the values of work experience. 
Enthusiasts for the idea are inclined 
to talk about its values by recalling, 
in idealized form, their own youthful 
working days. They dwell on how 
much they “learned,” how valuable it 
was, and how much “fun” they had. 
In the interests of plain truth it must 
be said that the experience they are 
talking about is a product of reflec- 
tion. It is the result of inferences 
and judgments made through the wis- 
dom acquired through passing years. 
As an “experience” originally derived 
from work it never existed. 

What ideas and knowledge must be 
present for work to become an expe- 
rience is another matter. But it is 
certain that both will be necessary. 
The extent, for instance, to which 
young people are adjusted to or pre- 
pared for the working world is, in 
the last analysis, the extent to which 
they possess true ideas of that world. 
These ideas will not, in all probability, 
make them better “workers.” They 
will, however, be the basis for obtain- 
ing any meaning from their work 
activities. This is a feature which 
should intrigue those primarily inter- 
ested in the educational import of 
work programs. One may surmise 
that, when all is said and done, herein 
will lie the major source of the educa- 
tional significance such work pro- 
grams may turn out to possess. 














































Pupils Acquire and 
Improve a School Park’ 


By DONALD A. SCHWARTZ, Principal, 
Floodwood High School, Minnesota 


BOUT THREE YEARS ago the Flood- 
wood school district acquired 
ownership of some twenty-six acres 
of land that had formerly been for- 
ested with native trees. This area is 
contiguous with the property on which 
the school is located and is readily 
accessible during regular class periods. 
The Floodwood Board of Education 
took advantage of a 1939 tax settle- 
ment law which provided that lands 
within a political subdivision, that had 
been tax delinquent for more than 
five years, could be acquired simply 
by a resolution requesting the county 
auditor to withhold specified lands 
from tax sale with the additional re- 
quest that the school district be per- 
mitted to pay the minimum penalty 
on each lot and thus acquire title. 
An area some over a village block 
in size is in the process of being graded 
so as to provide facilities for baseball, 
football, diamond ball, tennis, horse- 
shoe pitching, broad and high jump- 
ing, volleyball, and handball. The 
entire field is to be circled by a run- 
ning track with a 100-yard straight- 
away. The athletic plant probably 
will not be finished until after the 
war. 

A second phase of the Floodwood 
School Park has been developed into 
a community picnic grounds by an 
out-of-school National Youth Admin- 
istration crew. This area borders on 


the Floodwood River and is now 


1Presented to Curriculum Institute, University 
of Minnesota, February 7, 1942. 


equipped with a shelter house, a num- 
ber of pleasantly located out-of-doors 
fireplaces, a shelter for the source of 
drinking water, a scout council ring 
and two bridges, one over a ravine and 
the other over a ditch that drains a 
near-by swamp area. The construc- 
tion is in rustic design. A_ third 
bridge spans the Floodwood River and 
connects the school park with the 
community fair grounds. 

By far the largest area in the park 
lies along the Floodwood River to 
the west and north of the athletic 
field and the picnic grounds. These 
twenty acres are being used for a 
variety of purposes: a forestry seed- 
ling project, nature trails with out- 
of-doors herbarium that provides a 
natural cover for the native birds and © 
a swimming beach. This area has 7 
been officially designated by the Flood- | 
wood Board of Education as a public 
forest to enable us to take advantage 
of a forestry law which provides that 
public lands set aside for forestry pur- 
poses for a period of fifty years may 
receive free tree seeds and seedlings 
for reforestation. 

With the help of the boys’ teacher 
of physical and health education, the 
specifications of the courts for vari- 
ous kinds of games were studied by 
the ninth grade boys, who then planned 
together in their mathematics classes 
what games could be played on the © 
field. One can readily see what a | 
practical set of calculation problems © 
was set up in determining the best | 
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development. 

Since the land on these twenty-six 
acres in the park is of varying alti- 
tudes, there was a problem in drainage 
to be solved. An improvised transit 
was constructed in the ninth grade 
general mathematics class and contour 
maps drawn from field notes taken by 
the children. These notes were checked 
by the teacher by blocks and a master 
contour map drawn of the entire eight 
village size blocks and a decision then 
made as to where to dig a ditch to 
drain an area that was crossed by a 
ravine in order that the picnic grounds 
would always be dry. 

English activities became necessary 
when the problem was faced of what 
types of structures should be planned 
for the picnic area. Letters were writ- 
ten to the Minnesota State Board of 
Health regarding approved construc- 
tion details for outdoor privies and 
change houses for the bathing beach. 
The state and federal forest services 
were contacted regarding construction 
plans for fireplaces, parking area, 
shelter houses, and nature trails and 
forestry practices in connection with 
both the seedling project and the gen- 
eral reforestation of the areas of the 
park suitable for being put back into 
tree production. Bridge details were 
secured from St. Cloud State Teachers 
College. All of this correspondence, 
which was carried on by the children, 
was checked for grammar, spelling, 
and coherence by the junior high 
school English teacher. 

Since the Floodwood River borders 
the Floodwood School Park on both 
the south and west sides for about a 
fourth of a mile, it was necessary to 
sound the river and draw a contour 
map of its bottom in order to locate 
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the deepest part of the river. This 
spot proved to be the same that the 
boys of the community had had as 
their swimming hole for the past two 
generations. 


After the use decisions had been 
recommended by the junior high 
school pupils to their science teachers, 
who were in charge of the planning, 
master sketches were made for blue- 
printing in order that National Youth 
Administration and Work Projects 
Administration projects to carry out 
the plans could be applied for by the 
Board of Education. 

The original Floodwood River tote 
road that was used in the lumbering 
days to connect the Floodwood set- 
tlement with the historic Swan Lake 
Road has its historical importance ap- 
propriately marked and serves as a per- 
manent motivation device for the 
study of local and state history. 


Almost every specie of tree, shrub, 
and flower that grows in the park 
has been identified by the children in 
their general science and_ biology 
classes. At least one of each of these 
identified species has been marked by 
a large wooden sign that has been 
dipped in paraffin so the weather will 
not wear off the ink. Both common 
and scientific names are given. The 
nature trails provide for both the 
study of plant, animals, and bird 
identifications and simple ecology, but 
are also useful for testing knowledge 
gained. Species are marked with num- 
bered cards for testing. 

Because the Floodwood River is a 
meandering stream that flows through 
both peat bog lands and forest land, 
it is possible to study at first hand 
the process of soil erosion by a river. 
The manner in which river banks are 
undercut by the stream is obvious. 
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The fact that the park area con- 
tains varying types of land situations 
from a swamp to an old white pine 
ridge makes possible the study of a 
large variety of animal life in addi- 
tion to the plant life that is present. 

The forest tree seedling plot is 
planned as a six-year rotating project. 
In the seventh grade children study 
the trees native to the area, their eco- 
nomic value from a forestry point of 
view and from a flood control and 
moisture-holding point of view, prob- 
lems of preparing ground for plant- 
ing, methods of harvesting seed from 
the cones of coniferous trees, seed 
planting and care of seedlings with 
special emphasis upon the effect of the 
sun on young evergreen trees. In the 
spring each child prepares a plot of 
ground three feet wide and six feet 
long on which various types of tree 
seeds are planted, principally white and 
Norway pine, spruce and cedar, for 
these are the chief native trees. 

The seedlings are transplanted into 
rows in the spring of the freshman 
year, and when a child is graduated 
from high school, he has a few hun- 
dred young trees to plant on the 
home farm and he knows how, where, 
and when to plant them and how to 
care for them. This is not only prac- 
tical reforestation work, but it devel- 
ops a firsthand knowledge and interest 
in the whole field of conservation laws, 
practices, and the economic and so- 
cial aims of conservation. He is a 
conservationist because he knows and 
understands and loves wild animals, 
plants, and the out of doors. 

Incidentally, I may state that the 
ownership of a school park made pos- 
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sible very practical learning situations 
for out-of-school National Youth Ad- 
ministration boys who cut the neces- 
sary cedar, spruce, and pine timber 
used in building a shelter, bridges, 
picnic benches and seats, out-of-door 
privies, bathing change houses, and 
fence posts to fence off a planned 
parking area for automobiles and pro- 
vide fence posts for a fence around 
the entire property. These National 
Youth Administration boys were 
taught principles of log selection and 
treatment and methods of log build- 
ing construction by their defense train- 
ing teacher. During the National 
Youth Administration work period, 
these same boys put to use their newly- 
acquired knowledge and skills by con- 
structing the various rustic structures 
in the park. 

In using the Floodwood School Park 
we have two sets of aims: one, to 
teach conservation and nature study 
biology from living plants and ani- 
mals; and second, to develop leisure- 
time recreational habits that will stay 
with the children until they are fifty 
and sixty years of age. We believe 
that, if children learn to play horse- 
shoes or tennis very well in school, 
they are likely to play these games for 
many years. A person can skate or 
swim many years after his inter- 
scholastic basketball and football days 
are history. If a child learns to like 
to observe birds with inexpensive field 
glasses, hike in the woods, and go on 
picnics, he is less likely to need to 
turn to the roadside tavern for en- 
tertainment. Our aim is to develop 
recreational habits that will contribute 
to sound health during the entire 
life of our children. 
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CURRICULUM PLANNING FOR 
WARTIME CONSUMER ACTION 


By William B. Brown, Assistant 

Supervisor, Los Angeles 

City Schools 

HE WAR Is demanding important 
adjustments in the curriculum. 

These demands are particularly strong 
in the consumer economic area. In 
one sense they are a result of the se- 
rious perplexing economic problems 
before the nation today. But more 
directly they are due to a recognition 
of the economic front as a vital factor 
in the total war effort. Production of 
war materials must be raised to in- 
creasingly higher and higher levels. 
Production of civilian goods must 
be greatly restricted. This resulting 
shortage accompanied by a rising na- 
tional income threatens an inflation 
which must be continually fought. In 
the face of these conditions there is 
a serious challenge before the nation 
to maintain decent living standards 
for all the people. 

Here is a fighting front, a war pro- 
gram in which all of the population 
can participate. Each citizen in very 
direct and positive ways can help in 
the job of holding price ceilings to 
prevent inflation. Each can help make 
rationing effective to meet the problem 
of mounting shortages. Every con- 


sumer can help by conserving what 
he has, by using substitutes wherever 
necessary, and by aiding in the salvage 
of needed materials. Each can further 
assist the war effort by buying war 
bonds and stamps, by paying higher 


taxes willingly, by not buying unless 
necessary, and by paying off debts and 
other financial obligations. 

What can the schools do to help in 
this program? For one thing the 
curriculum, elementary, secondary, and 
college, can be adjusted to provide a 
more realistic study of the dangers of 
inflation and the need for making the 
most of what we have. A greater 
emphasis can be placed upon a con- 
sumer education which stresses civic 
and patriotic obligations. More at- 
tention can be devoted to the char- 
acteristics and conduct of total war 
and to the ways in which victory in a 
very real sense grows out of sacrifice, 
self-denial, and teamwork on the home 
front. Here is immediate wartime 
obligation which cannot be side- 
stepped. 

Now is a particularly good time 
to seek to raise the economic literacy 
of the country. Now also is a time 
to realize democratic ideals through an 
equal sharing at home of the eco- 
nomic burdens of the war. We are all 
participants in the rationing program. 
We are all affected by price ceilings. 
Children as well as adults are involved. 
As a people we are up to our necks in 
an economic condition in which a 
rapidly-declining quantity of civilian 
goods and services is accompanied by 
a rapidly-rising national buying power. 

What can we do about these war- 
time consumer problems in our teach- 
ing program? Here are a few sug- 
gestions: 
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1. Teach problems of living in a 
wartime economy to all pupils in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. There 
are important concepts which can be 
understood by children in the lowest 
elementary grades. There are signifi- 
cant learnings for pupils in every 
grade. 

2. Give special attention to ration- 
ing, price control, and conservation. 
The classroom teacher in most cases 
must decide for himself how best to 
get these problems into the curric- 
ulum. Organized units, current prob- 
lems, informal day-to-day classroom 
discussion, art projects, and commu- 
nity jobs—all have a place. 

3. Seek to develop understandings 
and attitudes which will result in 
consumer behavior essential for the 
war effort. 


4. Include training for wise con- 
sumption during the war emergency 
in courses in general education, so- 
cial studies, personal problems, general 
science, home economics, business edu- 
cation, and economics. 

5. Teach an extended unit on civil- 
ian aspects of the war to all pupils in 
the eighth or ninth grade of the 
junior high school. Wartime con- 
sumer training and civilian participa- 
tion should be stressed in this unit, 
and followed up through the year. 


6. In the eleventh and twelfth 
grades of the senior high school devote 
from ten to twenty weeks of basic 
courses in problems of American life 
to war problems of the home front. 
Include an adequate stress on economic 
aspects and responsibilities of the in- 
dividual for supporting the govern- 
ment’s cost of living program. 
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7. Give major consideration to war- 
time consumer economics in junior 
business training and introductory 
commercial courses in high school. 

8. Utilize the opportunities in home 
economics courses in foods, clothing, 
and home management for a study of 
the part of the school student and his 
family in price control, rationing, and 
conservation. 

9. In general science and life science 
courses stress a study of health in re- 
lation to wartime scarcities, conser- 
vation of resources, and uses of metals, 
substitutes, etc. 


10. Reorganize personal problems 
courses such as the basic course, the 
orientation course, the senior prob- 
lems course in ter 1s of war and post- 
war problems. Stress the obligation 
and responsibility of the high school 
pupil to participate actively as a con- 
sumer and citizen in the prosecution 
of the war on the home front. 


11. Include units of study on ration- 
ing, price control, conservation, and 
the consumer’s place in the war effort 
in all social studies courses. Consid- 
erable reorganization of content is es- 
sential if courses in this field are to 
make their maximum war contribu- 
tion. 

As school people we have an imme- 
diate and urgent responsibility to make 
wartime consumer studies a vital and 
dynamic part of the curriculum. We 
have a challenge to provide commu- 
nity leadership in carrying out the 
people’s cost of living program as 
outlined by President Roosevelt, and 
finally we have the obligation to spread 
understanding and information which 
will weld a unified fighting force to 
protect and strengthen the home front. 
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THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN 
PLANNING FOR COUNTY 
IMPROVEMENT 


By Irene Crawford, Supervisor of 
Instruction, Lawrence County, 
Alabama 


AWRENCE COUNTY, Alabama, is a 
L strictly rural county with a popu- 
lation of 27,000. It contains 5,279 
families, ninety per cent of which are 
employed in agriculture from which 
they derive a low income. The chief 
crops are cotton, corn, hay, and some 
livestock. Most families have a four- 
vegetable garden. The elementary 
school enrollment this year is 4,275. 
The three junior high schools have a 
total enrollment of 1,063 and the four 
senior high schools, 403. 

During the past three years the 
teachers have been organized in a 
study group to plan and work out a 
program of functional education in 
the schools. This work has been di- 
rected by Morris R. Mitchell, State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 
Seven two-hour meetings are held each 
year, which, during the first year, were 
devoted to a consideration of a pro- 
gram of change from an economy of 
scarcity to an economy of abundance. 
The second year of the study pro- 
gram, the discussion centered around 
the same general theme. At the end 
of this second year the Steering Com- 
mittee had worked out plans for a 
four-year study program in functional 
education. The general outline is as 
follows: first year, planning for the 
individual, classroom, school, commu- 
nity, county, state, region, nation, and 
world; second year, study and setting 
up of cooperatives; third year, func- 
tional science; fourth year, interrela- 
tionship of planning, cooperatives, and 
functional science. 

The outstanding piece of work done 
in planning this year is the work in 
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connection with other agencies in the 
county. A bulletin listing the objec- 
tives of each of the agencies was 
worked out by the supervisor through 
interviews with the heads of the agen- 
cies. This material is in the hands 
of each teacher and each member of 
the county agencies. Quoting from 
the preface of this bulletin: ‘““We be- 
lieve that there should be a closer re- 
lationship between the schools, the 
county agencies, and the home. By 
giving the children a thorough knowl- 
edge of the aims and purposes of the 
agencies working in cooperation with 
the schools, we should be able to do a 
great deal toward improving living in 
the county.” 

The following is a brief summary 
of the general objectives of each 
agency as listed in the bulletin: 

Lawrence County Board of Reve- 
nue: build a rock road to every school; 
assist extension service; assist Na- 
tional Youth Administration; work 
toward general economy in the coun- 
ty; work with state institutions and 
Department of Welfare; make appro- 
priations for court of justice; house 
county agencies; assist in law enforce- 
ment; and hold commissioner’s court. 

Lawrence County Extension Serv- 
ice: emphasize foods we need daily; 
supply the above needs; supply feed 
for farm animals; work toward soil 
improvement and land use; stress food 
required for work stock; increase cash 
income; adjust production to meet na- 
tional needs; emphasize home improve- 
ment; make a community organiza- 
tion accessible to every family; and 
put a 4-H Club in reach of every 
farm boy and girl. 

Farm Security Administration: pro- 
mote live-at-home program; stress ef- 
ficient land use and conservation; em- 
phasize cash farm operation; extend 
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cooperatives; improve financial status; 
and improve health and sanitation. 

Public Welfare: provide food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter for needy families; 
encourage families to use other re- 
sources; live at home; readjust families 
in community life; and keep family 
physically fit. 

Health Department: install stand- 
ard sanitary toilets for every home; 
make every home mosquito proofed; 
install approved water supply in ev- 
ery home; urge a balanced diet for 
every family; hospitalize all active 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis; set 
up a long-range malaria control pro- 
gram; control venereal diseases; and 
control communicable diseases. 

Banks of Lawrence County: pro- 
vide a safe depository for the earnings 
of the people; supply adequate credit 
to those who can qualify for it; see 
each farmer with a larger cash in- 
come; see adequate housing, and farm 
buildings; and ultimately, develop 
every farmer into a home owner. 

Office of Education: improve phys- 
ical equipment — buildings, grounds, 
transportation; improve teacher wel- 
fare; improve individual school pro- 
gram, elementary and high; and im- 
prove classroom instruction. 

The ‘“‘live-at-home” objective is 
written into the program of work of 
several of the agencies. This outline 
gives some idea of how the goals 
apply to the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, which stresses a balanced diet 
for every family. It proposes that 
every family grow a year-round gar- 
den; that every family have two or 
three milch cows; that every family 
raise enough hogs to meet family 
needs; that the practice of killing and 
curing a beef each year become as 
common as killing and curing pork; 
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that all families have at least five 
hens per member of family; that 
every family grow and store an ade- 
quate supply of corn, wheat, potatoes, 
syrup, dry vegetables, and peanuts; 
that every family can at least 100 
quarts per member of the family; 
and that all tenant purchase-borrowers 
and families with long-term leases 
have enough fruit trees to supply fam- 
ily needs. 

The objectives of home improve- 
ment set up by the Extension Service 
are worth giving in greater detail. 
They include: install electricity in 
every home; install running water in 
every home; screen every home; paint 
or whitewash every house in the com- 
munity; clean up front yard and sod 
where practical; have a room for every 
two persons in each home; and have 
a storage room or cellar for canned 
goods in every home. 

With reference to direction, the 
school in all this does not regard it- 
self as the planning agency or the 
planning coordinator for the county. 
In the broader sense this material 
worked out with the county agencies 
may be considered a county plan. 
Respect and consideration will be 
given the plan of each agency, and 
though there be some conflicts and 
repetition the group feels that each 
plan can be accepted by the schools. 
Few counties have reached the state 
of development to have a county plan- 
ning board. In our complex society 
there is a need for such a planning 
agency which would consist of a per- 
manent secretary, a research division, 
and a library on planning and social 
development. This is a look into post- 
war planning. Lawrence County is 
moving in that direction. 
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STUDENTS SUGGEST 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENTS 


HE FOLLOWING consists of ex- 
yon from a statement prepared 
by a group of senior high school stu- 
dents in the Lincoln School, New 
York City. 

We have found the organization of 
subject matter on the basis of a “gen- 
eral” or integrated course particularly 
valuable. The reason for this is part- 
ly that topics are in this way consid- 
ered on a broader basis than if studied 
from the point of view of only one 
subject, and partly because the dou- 
bling of class and homework time 
provides the opportunity for more 
thorough, comprehensive, and original 
work. Therefore, we give the strong- 
est possible recommendation to inte- 
grated courses, suggesting that at least 
one be given for each grade. Social 
studies, art, and literature seem to 
make a natural unit, but other com- 
binations may prove very good, too. 

We suggest that the teaching be 
shared by two or more teachers and 
that when the entire class time is de- 
voted to one type of work (explana- 
tion by the teacher, or student discus- 
sion, or any other one thing), a rea- 
sonable rest period or intermission be 
allowed at one point. We also think 
that the classes for general course 
should be moderately small, no more 
than half of the grade at once. 

Even where courses cannot be com- 
pletely merged, they can assist and 
supplement one another by doing par- 
allel work. This form of cooperation 
will involve the language and some 
other departments. 

Naturally such a well-knit program 
will entail a high degree of planning. 
Such planning should also be con- 
cerned with each group’s entire six 
years of high school. With the aid 
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of detailed individual and class records 
(indicating all topics studied, trips 
taken, etc.), the faculty should make 
sure that there are very few significant 
omissions or duplications in a student’s 
high school career. We base this point 
on concrete instances and feel it can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. 

Trips and other types of realistic 
experiences are very high on our list of 
phases of Lincoln School’s program 
which must be extended. We do not 
need to reiterate the many well-estab- 
lished educational advantages of this 
sort of work, but we do wish to add 
the further consideration that the trips 
or projects in which the whole class 
lives and works together tend to make 
each student better understood and 
appreciated by his classmates and to 
weld individuals or cliques into one 
over-all group. This process in which 
each student finds his place in the 
group and the class becomes a unit is 
essential. For this reason, as well as 
for the educational opportunities in- 
volved, we urge that each class get 
away together at least once or twice 
during the last six years of Lincoln. 
Some of us feel that the school ought 
to own a farm or work camp which 
could be used during the school year 
by classes and in the summer by any 
Lincoln groups that so wished. 

We have two suggestions for each 
member of the teaching staff which 
we think would help improve the 
work of his students. The first is to 
ask the class at definite intervals for 
criticisms and suggestions concerning 
the subject matter being covered, the 
teaching methods used, the type and 
quantity of homework. By thus keep- 
ing in close contact with the reactions 
of his students, a teacher may be 
aided in charting his course, may 
bring misunderstandings out into the 
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open, and may introduce a further 
note of democracy and cooperation 
into the classroom. The second sug- 
gestion is to make the quarterly marks 
more meaningful by qualifying each 
letter grade with a full explanatory 
statement. This should be accompa- 
nied in each subject by short indi- 
vidual conferences with each student 
on the progress of his work, either 
twice or four times a year. 
Extra-curricular activities have our 
enthusiastic support, and we wish to 
re-emphasize that they are an educa- 
tional and worth-while part of school 
life and should be allowed their share 
of time. We recommend that, for 
instance, the staff of the yearbook be 
excused from classes for the week pre- 
ceding printing so that they may do 
a really careful and creative job. 
There are only a few important 
subjects that, we believe, do not have 
a fair place in the high school cur- 
riculum. One of the most striking 
of these is music, which at present 
consists of one period of singing a 
week. We here ignore orchestra, 
which involves comparatively few stu- 
dents. We think that music should 
be a full credit, or half credit, elec- 
tive course, and concern learning an 
instrument or history and appreciation 
of music as well as group and solo 
singing. The second subject not given 
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its due is dramatics. There should 
be a full-time drama teacher on the 
staff, and dramatics should be partly 
integrated with other subjects, as lan- 
guage and the social studies. The 
extremely urgent general need for 
speech and voice training might be 
met in dramatics; otherwise, in Eng- 
lish. 

The work in history and_ social 
studies should not be organized so 
completely on the basis of individual 7 
projects that a comprehensive view 
is missed. The course of study should 
be planned so that all history is © 
brought down to present times and 
not left “hanging in mid-air.” Litera- 
ture should be studied in connection 
with history or in the world litera- 
ture course. The study of American 
history and English literature, as was 
done by this year’s seniors, is, of ~ 
course, absurd. The mechanics of ex- 
pression should be taught early in the 
high school career, and be reviewed in 
occasional short checkups thereafter. 
Each teacher, no matter of what sub- 
ject, should be responsible for cor- 
recting oral and written grammar mis- 
takés. If possible, the course in world ~ 
literature should be extended in length 
to a two-year elective. It should give 
an idea of literature from earliest times 
up to the present, without duplicating 
the work done in integrated courses. 
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Wietinc, C. Maurice — How to 
Teach Consumers’? Cooperation. 
New York: Harper Brothers. 1942. 
206 p. $2.00. 


This volume, prepared as a doctoral 
project at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is addressed to secondary 
school teachers and administrators, to 
those engaged in preparing teachers, 
and to those responsible for the edu- 
cational efforts of consumers’ coopera- 
tives. Its purpose is “to study the 
relationship of the consumers’ coop- 
erative movement to the public schools 
and to suggest units and materials 
suitable for use in various types of 
curriculums.” 


The first half of the book, com- 
prising Part I, The Extent and Impor- 
tance of the Consumers’ Cooperative 
Movement, reviews the basic princi- 
ples of consumer cooperation, and 
briefly sketches the history of the 
movement in Europe, China, Canada, 
and the United States. Chapter IV, 
Educational Programs of Consumers’ 
Cooperatives, will be of interest chiefly 
to officers and committees responsible 
for such programs. It reports infor- 
mation obtained by visits to five co- 
operative wholesalers and by question- 
naire from fourteen others. 

Part II, Comsumers’ Cooperatives 
and the School Curriculum, makes 
available for the first time a sketch 
of the status of instruction concerning 
consumers’ cooperation in American 
schools. Questionnaires from 252 
teachers in as many public schools in 
thirty-eight states indicate that con- 
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sumers’ cooperation is studied in fifty- 
four per cent of these schools, the 
courses in which the topic is most 
likely to be included being economics, 
home economics, social studies, his- 
tory, sociology, agriculture, and mod- 
ern problems. Eighty-four per cent 
of these teachers favor the study of 
consumers’ cooperation in all public 
schools. A chapter on consumers’ 
cooperation in state courses of study 
indicates that the topic is included in 
only a few such courses, chiefly those 
from states having a strong coopera- 
tive movement. Among the most in- 
teresting chapters is one that describes 
cooperatives in schools at Winnetka, 
Illinois; Norris, Tennessee; Harlan 
County, Kentucky; and Greenbelt, 
Maryland. A final chapter offers seven 
teacher units on different phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. This chapter 
should be helpful to any high school 
teacher wishing to incorporate the 
topic into the courses he is teaching. 

The thirteen tables in the book ex- 
hibit defects found generally in tables 
in popular works—headings which fail 
to describe accurately the content of 
the table, categories which are not 
always equivalent and not always mu- 
tually exclusive, the use of percentages 
where simple numbers would at times 
have been preferable. The term “‘co- 
operative education” is used somewhat 
loosely throughout the text. These 
defects do not interfere with the read- 
ability of the book, which helps fill 
an important gap in the literature of 
the cooperative movement. 
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Consumers’ cooperation, as the au- 
thor demonstrates, is generally ap- 
proved by representative groups and 
organizations in the United States, is 
in keeping with the best democratic 
traditions, and is looked on by some 
thinkers as an instrument for saving 
or regenerating the system of free en- 
terprise. The National Education As- 
sociation through its Committee on 
Cooperatives has recommended that 
the movement be widely studied. Yet 
it is apparent from Doctor Wieting’s 
book that American educators have 
only begun to give appreciable atten- 
tion to the subject either in high 
schools or in teachers colleges. 

RutH Woop GAvIAN 

United States Office 

of Education 


Waters, EUGENE A.—A Study of the 
Application of an Educational The- 
ory to Science Instruction. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942. 134 p. $1.60. 
On the basis of a relatively meager 

survey of recent educational litera- 

ture, the investigator has proposed the 

following educational theories as a 

basis for planning the instruction in 

his experimental classes: 

1. The “functional usefulness of 
knowledge and subject matter in the 
life situations at hand” should deter- 
mine what is to be taught. 

2. Pupils should study problems 
“that are recognized by them personal- 
ly as being worthy of their efforts.” 

3. “The context of the pupils’ ex- 
perience” should be the source of the 
problems selected for study. 

4. Procedures should be determined 
“by what, for each pupil, is an appro- 
priate learning experience.” 
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5. Learning how to solve problems 
“is to be expected as a product of 
method more than of problems con- ~ 
sidered or of subject-matter covered.” 7 

The study is an interesting attempt 
to discover the effect of freedom of 
choice of problems and of subject ~ 
matter upon the actual selection of ~ 
school content and upon the learning 
of pupils. Many more such small- 
scale studies which attempt to report 
the effects of actual classroom prac- 
tices upon the pupils involved are 
needed. From this point of view, the 
present study is stimulating and sug- 
gestive as a point of departure for 
other investigations. : 

Unfortunately, there are so many 
gaps in the setting up of the experi- 
mental situation and in the procedures © 
used in attempted evaluation that the 
critical reader is left in almost com- 
plete bewilderment on the issue of 
what the investigation actually does 
show. 

Although the study purports to 
show the effects of certain science ex- 
periences upon individuals, nowhere is 
there an adequate description of the 
beginning status of the subjects used. 
The pupils were enrolled in a tenth 
grade somewhere. There were two 
classes, twenty-two pupils in one and 
twenty-three in the other, nineteen 
boys and twenty-six girls. The age 
range was from thirteen to eighteen 
years. The I. Q. range was from 
eighty-eight to 133. Median I. Q. 
was 108 for one class, 113 for the 
second. Almost nothing else is given. 
Nothing of the social and economic 
background of the pupils is shown. 
How can any reasonable conclusions 
concerning the changes in individuals 
be reached if almost nothing is known 
of the status of the individuals at the 7 
beginning of the experiences? é 
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The investigator prepared for his 
work by attendance at a workshop, 
and yet the very first reactions of the 
pupils contradicted the assumptions 
formulated in the workshop prepara- 
tion. 

The first problem proposed by the 
pupils centered around an argument 
on whether or not electricity can be 
seen. The teacher departed into stere- 
otyped demonstration, apparently nev- 
er meeting the original issue proposed 
by the pupils. The consistency of this 
practice with the original statement 
of theory may well be questioned. 

The evaluation indicates no specific 
gains of pupils in knowledge of the 
subject matter used nor any improve- 
ments in the control of specifically 
described investigative techniques as 
a result of the school experiences. 

If accepted means of measurement 
and statistical treatments of data are 
to be abandoned in favor of descrip- 
tive evaluations, such descriptive eval- 
uations should be adequate and con- 
vincing. The present study does not 
present an adequate anecdotal record 
nor a sufficient number of case records 
of individuals to be convincing. 

The bibliography ignores a number 
of previous investigations involving 
freedom of choice and participation in 
planning of pupils in science classes. 
The author should be familiar with 
the early work of such investigators 
as Francis Curtis, Morris Meister, 
Winifred Perry, Elinor Garber, Bernard 
and Robertson, and others, as well as 
with the material now being developed 
by the modern science club move- 
ment. 

The study should serve as a stimu- 
lation to further investigation of the 
same and similar problems. 

Ratro K. WarTKINs 

University of Missouri 
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Heise, BRroN—Effects of Instruction 
in Cooperation on the Attitudes and 
Conduct of Children. Monograph 
in Education No. 2. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: University of Michigan 
Press. 1942. 98 p. Paper covers. 
$1.00. 

Studies such as this are building a 
scientific foundation which will rev- 
olutionize educational _ procedures. 
While investigations of the behavior 
of individuals have had a great influ- 
ence upon education, their effect has 
been limited by the fact that educa- 
tion is essentially a social problem. 
Heretofore social psychology has been 
plagued by armchair speculation and 
hence has provided little basis for 
educational practice. But here is evi- 
dence that social psychology is becom- 
ing truly experimental and is even 
using experimental procedures in the 
classroom. The significance of this 
development for educational practice 
can hardly be overemphasized. 

This study is based upon the premise 
that “democratic cooperative group 
thinking in the solution of group 
problems” is the fundamental process 
of a successful democracy, and that 
we need to know more about how 
such group thinking can be taught 
in the schools. The study is an exper- 
imental evaluation of the effectiveness 
of teaching school children the spe- 
cific technique for cooperative group 
action devised by Professor Courtis. 
This technique aims to avoid the par- 
liamentary procedures so largely fol- 
lowed in group activities because they 
leave unresolved the conflicts which 
arise between majority and minority 
subgroups, thus destroying the unit 
which is necessary for effective group 
action. Procedures that aim to har- 
monize group cleavages are stressed 
instead. 
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Four classrooms of children from 
the fifth to the twelfth grades were 
instructed in the details of the Courtis 
procedures for twelve weeks. This 
training involved studying the princi- 
ples of the techniques, solving prob- 
lems presented in a workbook, and 
practicing under the guidance of 
trained teachers. The training em- 
phasized particularly the kinds and 
sources of conflicts arising in groups, 
and procedures for resolving them. 
The effectiveness of the training was 
tested by a scale, measuring attitude 
toward cooperation, by a test of verbal 
knowledge of the details of the Cour- 
tis technique, by a time-sampling 
study of actual group behavior, and 
by a test of efficiency in a group 
undertaking. In all these cases except 
the last, tests were given before and 
after training and the results com- 
pared with a control group which re- 
ceived no training; in the case of the 
efficiency test, no pretraining data 
were secured. 

The results indicate that the train- 
ing was effective in improving the 
verbally expressed attitudes toward and 
knowledge of the cooperative proce- 
dures taught. Of more crucial im- 
portance was the actual behavior 
study which revealed that training 
had changed behavior in the follow- 
ing ways: (a) more frequent at- 
tempts were made to understand other 
group members; (b) there was more 
frequent incorporation of diverse sug- 
gestions into the group activity and 
more frequent voluntary relinquish- 
ment by group members of their own 
proposals; (c) conflicts were more 
frequently resolved; and (d) there 
was an increase in self-restraint and 
in consideration of other members of 
the group. These changes resulted in 
a group with fewer conflicts and with 
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a greater feeling of unity. No im- 
provement was found in the quality 
of the work done, and there was a 
decrease in the speed of group accom- 
plishment. 

One of the values of a pioneer study 
is that it serves as a guide directing 
others to better procedures. The re- 
viewer is of the impression that the 
effectiveness of the Courtis procedures 
may have been masked in this study 
by the choice of inappropriate group 
activities. Undoubtedly group organ- 
ization and techniques must differ 
with the task undertaken, and some 
activities are more suitable for group 
undertakings than others. It is doubt- 
ful whether such problems as “What 
are the activities of the people of the 
coastal plains of the United States?” 
and “What were the new discoveries 
of Roger Bacon and Galileo?” are most 
suitable for group solution. Certainly 
the test of efficiency that was used, 
namely, sentence completions, would 
seem to be one where group effort is 
severely penalized. At any rate, it 
is an important problem to determine 
what problems are appropriate for 
group solution and what for individ- 
ual solution. 

Technically, the study is very well 
done—in one sense, too well done. 
The reviewer would like to see more 
records of the actual processes used 
in teaching these children coopera- 
tion. Such material would be inval- 
uable to teachers applying the pro- 
cedures and to other investigators 
desiring to interpret the data in other 
ways. 

Doctor Heise’s study indicates that 
the Courtis procedure for teaching co- 
operation should be widely known by 
teachers. 

Rocer G. BARKER 

Stanford University 
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CoLEMAN, RoBERT, Jr.—The Devel- 
opment of Informal Geometry. 
Contributions to Education No. 
865. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1942. 167 p. 
$2.10. 

The late Robert Coleman, Jr., ex- 
hibited scholarship of a high order in 
accumulating and organizing the ma- 
terial for The Development of In- 
formal Geometry. As Coleman points 
out, a large part of the people teach- 
ing mathematics seem to have a vested 
interest in certain archaic methods and 
cling tenaciously to these against all 
attempts at reform. Hence, one can- 
not be very optimistic about possible 
changes in method which will be 
produced by Mr. Coleman’s survey. 

Coleman considers informal geom- 
etry to be “geometric instruction 
based not upon deductive logic of the 
Euclidean type, but upon experimen- 
tation, intuition, sense perception, in- 
duction, and simple informal reason- 
ing.” He begins his study with the 
work of Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froe- 


| bel and their influence upon instruc- 
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tion in informal geometry and traces 
the development of the subject in Ger- 
many, England, and the United States 
from the early part of the nineteenth 
century to the present time. Many 
objectives have been listed for the 
teaching of informal geometry, but 
they can all be classified under three 
headings: (1) value in general edu- 
cation, (2) value as preparation for 
technological studies, and (3) values 
as preparation for formal Euclidean 
geometry. 
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After consideration of the origin 
and development of trends and cur- 
rents in the teaching of informal ge- 
ometry for more than a hundred years, 
Coleman concluded: (1) Closer con- 
nection between informal and demon- 
strative geometry in particular, allow- 
ing formal geometry to grow out of 
the informal instruction through the 
use of a wider set of assumptions of 
facts taught informally and agreed 
upon by junior and senior high school 
teachers. (2) Closer consideration of 
the role of intuition, experiment, and 
deduction in the derivation of geo- 
metric relationships in informal geom- 
etry. (3) Closer consideration of the 
possible uses of motion in both formal 
and informal geometry; in particular, 
the use of motion to treat informally 
the idea of transformation in geom- 
etry. (4) The possibility of some 
informal geometry in grades above the 
ninth. 

In preparing his thesis, Coleman 
went through some 204 references, in- 
cluding speeches, textbooks, books, 
magazine articles, including the com- 
plete files for many magazines, and 
proceedings of various associations. It 
is unfortunate that with western civil- 
ization collapsing and a thousand vital 
problems crying for solution that a 
person of such undoubted ability as 
Mr. Coleman possessed could not have 
been given a more vital project, and 
the ferreting out of the intricacies of 
informal geometry left to someone 
who had passed the age for vital 
scholarship. 


V. A. Hines 
University of Illinois 
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CaswELL, Hous L.—Education in 
the Elementary School. New York: 
American Book Company. 1942. 
321 p. $2.50. 

The emphasis upon the continuity 
of the educational process during the 
total life span -of the individual has 
served to destroy any clear-cut dis- 
tinctions between the school programs 
of the various levels. When there were 
common schools and academies, it was 
fairly simple to point out differences 
in aims, content, and methods. To- 


day the common school embraces both 
elementary and secondary education. 
Reading is taught in junior and sen- 
ior high school, and science is studied 
in the primary grades. Critical think- 
ing begins in the kindergarten, and 
so does the development of geometric 


concepts. As the author points out, 
to limit any book to elementary edu- 
cation or to secondary education is 
an arbitrary procedure, although he 
observes that it can be said (p. 37): 
“Elementary education is concerned 
with meeting the needs of children, 
secondary education with meeting the 
needs of youth. A transitional pe- 
riod of two to three years should be 
the concern of both.” 

There is a scholarly and practical 
statement of “Major Issues and Prob- 
lems,” where the author exposes the 
neglect of, and the complacency con- 
cerning, elementary education. He 
suggests that the intermediate grades 
constitute the forgotten group. The 
programs of elementary schools have 
lacked social direction and dynamics. 
“It is unfortunate that the elementary 
school has not been encompassed in 
the experimental programs dealing 


with youth education” (p. 3). The 
impact of the war may present more | 
difficult problems to the elementary © 
school than to secondary institutions, 7 
since children are not in a position to |” 
make a major direct contribution to | 
the immediate war effort and the latter | 
is what American society is interested 7 
in almost exclusively in this all-out | 
conflict. 
The author describes some nine char- | 
acteristics of a good elementary school | 
program, and offers a corresponding 
check list to aid staff members in 
evaluating their own school’s program. 
An improvement over the usual 
book on the elementary school is the 
inclusion of discussion concerning the 
growth and developmental stages of 
elementary school children; yet the 
treatment is necessarily sketchy. 
There are several chapters which 
relate mainly to curricular problems. 
Social understanding should be the 
core of the new curriculum. The au- 
thor is critical of the tendency in 
many elementary schools to use the | 
study of various simple cultures, In- ) 
dian, Eskimo, etc., as an introduction 7 
to a consideration of the allegedly 
more complex modern society. Here 
the author is, in this reviewer’s judg- 
ment, not at his best. The author | 
does better in criticizing the theme 
approach as a way of reorganizing the 7 
social studies program. Positively the 7 
author states (p. 141): ‘Problems 7 
and processes within the experience of 7 
the child should be the basis of cur- 7 
riculum organization.” When some 
readers, however, note (p. 141), “The 
experiences of elementary school chil- 
dren are, as a rule, fairly well cir- | 
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cumscribed by their homes, school, and 
community,” the readers may wonder 
about the radio, the motion picture, 
the older brother or sister Down Under 
or in Ultima Thule. And the air 
age. And the expanding community 
and the shrinking world. 

The author does not include science 


> in his discussion of curriculum areas. 


This omission is somewhat unfortunate 
since this area is relatively new and 
does have important relationships with 
the interests and needs of children, as 
research has disclosed. 

The author’s proposal for service 
centers in elementary schools and his 
conclusions as to the unsoundness of 
the nonpromotion procedure are dis- 
tinct contributions. 

On the whole, the book is one of the 
most worth-while publications in its 
field. Every administrator and super- 
visor with responsibilities in the ele- 
mentary school should read it now. 

WittiaM E, Younec 

New York State Education 

Department 
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Gites, H. H.; McCutcHen, S. P.; 
AND ZECHIEL, A. N.—Exploring 
the Curriculum. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 1942. 362 p. 
$2.50. 

This second report in the Eight- 
Year Study series deals with the work 
of the thirty schools from the view- 
point of the curriculum consultants. 
As these schools attempted to recon- 
struct their curricula and teaching 
methods, they asked help with their 
problems. The authors of this volume 
and others were chosen to help in 
any way they could, and it is out of 
their rich experience that this book 
is written. Nevertheless, it is not 
merely a record of “what happened.” 
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The authors believe that they have 
achieved a unified point of view to- 
ward the curriculum and openly pro- 
claim themselves protagonists for it. 
This point of view is that the educa- 
tional program must meet the needs 
of adolescents and seek to preserve and 
extend democracy as a way of life. 
Readers of the CurricuLUM Jour- 
NAL do not need to be reminded that 
the Eight-Year Study was born out 
of rebellion against college domination 
of high school programs and that the 
thirty schools had been relieved of the 
necessity of conforming to the usual 
pattern of entrance units by practi- 
cally all of the important colleges and 
universities in this country. There- 
fore, the reader of Exploring the Cur- 
riculum might logically expect to find 
suggested a better program of ‘“‘what 
the high schools ought to teach.” Al- 
though he will find many leads toward 
discovering what sort of a program of 
study and experience the modern sec- 
ondary school should provide, nowhere 
will he find suggested a new program 
of studies which high schools every- 
where ought to adopt. When the 
thirty schools were invited to partici- 
pate in the Eight-Year Study, they 
were guaranteed complete autonomy. 
There was to be no dictation as to 
the program or method of organiza- 
tion. This promise was rigorously 
kept and accounts in part for the wide 
variations in curriculum organization 
and subject matter reported. 
Following the familiar introduc- 
tory chapter on the purposes of educa- 
tion, the authors describe what the 
thirty schools have done through the 
reorganization of subjects, through 
the broad-fields approach, and the core 
curriculum. The latter seems to them 
to provide the best opportunity for 
accomplishing the purposes of second- 
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ary education. This description is fol- 
lowed by a consideration of scope and 
sequence, classroom practices, the in- 
tegration of school life, and adminis- 
tration as the servant of education. 
Unusual in a book of this kind is the 
inclusion of two important chapters 
on growth by teachers on the job 
through special agencies. 

Exploring the Curriculum is a real 
contribution to the literature on the 
reorganization of secondary education, 
and is much clearer and more con- 
sistent in point of view than an earlier 
volume of that title issued under the 
sponsorship of the same association. 
The reader may not agree with this 
point of view, but he cannot be un- 
aware of what it is. The authors 
believe that “the fundamental pur- 
pose of education is not to be measured 
primarily in terms of mastery of con- 
tent, but in changes in behavior; 
therefore, the constant, predictable, 
and important factor is not the con- 
tent, but the learning situation.” At 
the same time they make a good state- 
ment of traditional social demands of 
adult society concept and give effec- 
tive answers to the questions—how 
shall we determine what should be 
taught, and in what order or arrange- 
ment shall it be learned? 

Giles, McCutchen, and Zechiel 
stress the fact that techniques are in- 
separable from the purposes to be ac- 
complished by them. In their opinion, 
the most profitable means of aiding 
pupil development is the inclusion of 
students in planning; the next most 
profitable is planning among teachers. 
The book is crowded with illustrations 
(most of them from public schools) 
of practical steps that have been taken 
by various teachers and schools in an 
effort to improve life for adolescents 
in American secondary schools. 


In one sense it is unfortunate that 
this report was issued but a few 
months after Pearl Harbor, since it 
may be overlooked in the press of high 
school cooperation in the war effort. 
For teachers and administrators in sec- 
ondary education who are concerned 
about winning the peace as well as 
the war, the date of publication may 
prove to be very timely, for it stresses 
throughout faith in democratic val- 
ues and the development of a high 
school program which produces boys 


and girls who are tolerant, creative, 


socially sensitive, cooperative, and re- 
flective thinkers. 
F, C. RosEcRANCE 
Northwestern University 
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Santa Barbara County Program of © 


Curriculum Development, Vol. 7. 

Santa. Barbara, California: The 

Schauer Printing Studio. 

341 p. 

The Santa Barbara County program 
of curriculum development is one of 
the most comprehensive and signifi- 
cant efforts at curriculum improve- 
ment currently in operation. The vol- 
ume herewith reviewed is the seventh 
of a series of curriculum bulletins 
published in conjunction with the pro- 
gram. It differs markedly in purpose 
from the preceding volumes, which 
have presented materials developed 
during the course of the program by 
teachers and committees for direct 
use by teachers in improving the cur- 
riculum. This last volume presents 
an analysis and appraisal of the pro- 
cedures of curriculum improvement 
which have been employed during the 
five years of the program. In other 
words, it centers on “How we did it.” 

Chapters I and II are introductory 
presenting the reasons for developing 
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the program and a picture of the 
schools and the general social setting. 
Chapter III deals with procedures em- 
ployed in developing “guidelines of 
the educational program” over the 
five-year period. Chapters IV, V, and 
VI present a description of the way 
in which teachers, consultants, and 
community workers participated in 
the program. Chapters VII, VIII, and 
IX present the way in which three 
specific problems were worked on— 
namely, development of units of study, 
articulation of elementary and second- 
ary schools, and the adjustment of 
small rural schools. Chapters X, XI, 
and XII present a general appraisal 
with special reference to public rela- 
tions and the future development of 
the program. 

This account justifies the judgment 
that the Santa Barbara County Schools 
have been working on the improve- 
ment of their curriculum in a highly 
constructive and flexible fashion. The 
cooperative approach is emphasized 
and many procedures are described 
for making it operative. Excursions 
for teachers, workshops, observations, 
committee work, and like activities 
are woven together to afford extensive 
teacher participation. Agencies other 
than the school are drawn into the 
program and are shown to influence 
it in important ways. Another phase 
of the procedure which is of special 
interest is the way in which consult- 
ants are used. How to employ expert- 
ness in a cooperative curriculum pro- 
gram which recognizes teacher growth 
as the basis of improvement is a major 
problem. Santa Barbara County has 
an arrangement with Stanford Uni- 
versity, through which a wide variety 
of consultative service is on call as 
need arises. This is a significant de- 
velopment of relationship between a 
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school system and a higher institution. 

The account of procedures of cur- 
riculum development set forth in this 
volume is a valuable addition to the 
literature on curriculum improvement. 
All those who are engaged in organ- 
ized curriculum work will find it 
highly suggestive. 

H. L. Casweiti 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


o, 
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BLANCHARD, VAUGHN S.—Curricu- 
lum Problems in Health and Phys- 
ical Education. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company. 1942. 128 p. 
Blanchard has presented a small 

book, the best and quickest estimate 
of the content of which can be had 
by reading the preface. According 
to it, he has presented “significant 
problems that affect curriculum con- 
struction . . . in health and physical 
education.” He has indicated “how 
such problems of society and of the 
school itself affect children,” and he 
has dealt with past and present “health 
and physical education curricula as 
reflected by the aims and objectives 
of education.” Out of these three in- 
troductory chapters he has derived 
guiding principles in curricula con- 
struction and has presented ‘“‘a detailed 
study of units of learning experience” 
with objectives, activities, procedures, 
and outcomes specified. He concludes 
the book with a chapter on teacher ed- 
ucation and with a strong plea for co- 
operative activity between student and 
teacher in the solution of program 
problems. 

The exposition of problems affect- 
ing curricula construction is excep- 
tionally well done. The author has a 
keen sense of reality and it is clear 
not only in this volume, but in his 
work in the Detroit public schools 
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that he understands how to interpret 
the forces of society as they operate 
to modify the content of both health 
education and physical education. 
Technically the strongest points of 
the book pertain to his statements on 
grade grouping and the chapter on 
guiding principles. If the volume has 
a weakness, it is in the examples of 
teaching units which he presents. 
There seems to be something of a dis- 
parity in the unit on “Batting,” for 
example, between the activities and 
outcomes and the social problems so 
skillfully presented in the forepart of 
the book. That disparity may be in- 
evitable if one judges only in terms 
of a single unit. Certainly any unit 
of work in either physical education 
or health education deserves to be 
evaluated rather critically by the help- 
ful outline paraphrased by the author 
from Hopkins’ study in 1933. 


Thoughtful school principals and su- 


perintendents will want this book as 
an effective aid in the construction of 
health and physical education cur- 
ricula. 


D. OBERTEUFFER 
Ohio State University 


.°, 
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SCHATZMANN, IMAN Etsie — The 
Country School. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1942. 233 p. 
$1.50. 

Throughout this book there is the 
tacit assumption that the way country 
folk live, the culture which they ac- 
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tually attain, is closely associated with 
their schools. The relationship is not 
always causal, at least not unilaterally. 
In some cases liberties and good ways 
of living have preceded the establish- 
ment of formal schools; in others, the 
reverse is true. The association re- 
mains, and rural schools form a bul- 
wark of advances made and often a 
basis for further development. 

The situation of rural schools is 
treated for six foreign countries and 
for the United States. The foreign 
countries reported are Switzerland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Iceland, England, 
and Italy. All schools except those 
in the United States are reported as 
of “‘before the war.” 

The brief space devoted to the rural 
school situation in each country makes 
possible only a thumbnail sketch. In- 
teresting details are given, but since 
they are perforce so selected, the real 
perspective depends on the care and 
insight of the author. In the attempt 
to give vivid impression briefly there 
is a tendency to oversimplify. This 
is illustrated by the catch-phrase titles 
of the chapters: Democratic Switzer- 
land, Cooperative Denmark, Aristo- 
cratic Sweden, Cultured Iceland, Con- 
servative England, Corporate Italy, 
and Paradoxical United States. 

In spite of this limitation, the book 
does give a stimulating picture of 
country schools in relationship to rural 
life in many countries, and shows the 
dignity and worth of rural teachers. 

NorMaNn Frost 

George Peabody College 
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versity of Southern California Press. Vol- 
ume 37, Number 15, October, 1942. 172 p. 
Paper covers. Very limited number avail- 
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ANDERSON, Howarp R., Editor—Teaching 
Critical Thinking in the Social Studies. 
Washington, D. C.: National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N. W. 1942. 175 p. Paper covers. $2.00. 

BARTLETT, Francis G., AND CrawForp, C. C. 
—Art for All. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1942. 271 p. $2.40. 
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to American History: An Annotated Graded 
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High School. New York: The H. W. Wil- 
son Company. 1942. 255 p. $2.25. 

CunuirFE, Rex B., aNnD OTHERS—Guidance 
Practice in New Jersey. Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Rutgers University. 1942. 147 p. 
Paper covers. $1.00. 

D’Amico, Victor—Creative Teaching in Art. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania: International Text- 
book Co. 1942. 261 p. $2.50. 

DaRLINGTON, MEREDITH WHITLA, AND 
SkuDLER, RosE ARLENE—In-Service Educa- 
tion of Elementary Teachers. A Teacher’s 
Guide for the Self-Evaluation of Her School. 
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1942. 182 p. Paper covers. 

Drummonp, Laura W.—Youth and Instruc- 
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York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1942. 186 p. 
$2.35. 
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Columbia University Cooperative Program 
for the Pre-Service Education of Teachers. 
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120 p. $1.85. 
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Languages and Cultures in American Edu- 


cation. New York: The McGraw-Hill Book 
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nia: Press of the Schauer Printing Studio. 
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LuTHER, FRANK—Americans and Their Songs. 
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Mritter, Warp Irna—Democracy in Education- 
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